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EDITORIAL 


THE RELATION of religion to public education as been a subject for discus- 
sion, debate and pronouncements for many years. No neat solution which is ac- 
ceptable to everyone is likely to emerge in the near future. The discussions must 
go on. 


The effort at finding a viable relationship between the public school and 
religion has been hindered by two tendencies: 


First, to look too much to the past for guidance. Of course, the basic prin- 
ciples established by the Constitution, and court decisions in interpretation there- 
of, must be maintained. But some of these have been unduly stretched to cover a 
situation today which could not possibly have been imagined when this Govern- 
ment was founded. Each generation must confront reality as it exists in its day, 
and is competent to establish in law such practices as best serve the needs of the 
people. If I understand him correctly, this is what Arthur E. Sutherland had in 
mind when he said, “To a certain extent constitutional limitations follow popular 
sentiment. 


Second, to find a solution which applies uniformly to every community. 
America has a tradition of state and local control in educational matters. The 
religious composition, attitudes, practices and desires of communities play an im- 
portant role in school policy. At the Arden House Conference in 1957, F. Ernest 
Johnson — who has few peers in the sensible contribution he has made to deliber- 
ations on this problem — stated: “I have come to believe . . . that the effort to 
construct a national procedural norm with respect to the vital and vexing issue 
we are here confronting has been a serious mistake. It is one thing to do this 
in the matter of race segregation, which, in spite of many negative instances, is 
opposed by the very genius of American institutions; it is something quite other 
to set arbitrary limits — important though limits are — to the expression of re- 
ligious faith and devotion, which is a major characteristic of the American people 
and deeply imbedded in our tradition.” In the same conference, Arthur E. Suther- 
land, after pointing out that standards vary with levels of government, and are 
likely to become more explicit as we move from the national, through the state, 
to the local scene, stated: “The trustees of a school district have to respond quite 
sensitively to local sentiment, and a teacher or school principal who wished to 
introduce some religious instruction against the wishes of his trustees would be 
in trouble at once. On the other hand, much religious teaching may continue in 
response to community desires, unhampered in actual practice by restrictions in 
the state or federal constitutions .. .” 


In the SYMPOSIUM on pages 265-296 of this issue, some aspects of this prob- 
blem are explored further, against a background of a significant proposed policy 
statement of the National Council of Churches. In the views expressed by the 
several writers, the reader will find wide individual divergence, and perhaps also 
some approach toward common ground. Individual readers will no doubt react 
strongly pro or com on some of the positions taken by the writers. We invite 
them to put their own views on paper in a letter to the Editorial Office. — 


PAUL H. VIETH, Acting Editor 





Recent Trends In Christian Education 
An Appraisal 


William Clayton Bower 


Professor Emeritus, University of Chicago 


IN THE November-December, 1959, issue 
of Religious Education appeared an article 
by Professor Kendig Brubaker Cully on 
“Two Decades of Thinking Concerning 
Christian Nurture.” He introduces his 
article by saying: 

A comparative glance at the bibliographies 
appearing in works in the field of religious 
education published around 1940 and those 
being published currently will reveal ... a 
noticeable change in orientation. . . . It is note- 
worthy that during the intervening two dec- 
ades a new climate of opinion has emerged, 
causing many of the old standbys of the 
1920’s and 1930's to seem already like fig- 
ures of history. 

Unfortunately, as I see it, Professor Cully’s 
diagnosis of the trend is correct, though by 
no means have all in Israel “bowed the knee 
to Baal.” In 1949, in our history of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, 
Dr. Percy R. Hayward and I took full note 
of this shift of emphasis. 


I 


SINCE, as Professor Cully suggests, cur- 
rent students of religious education are not 
likely to be introduced to the writings of 
the “old standbys” and “figures of history,” 
it may be well to recall the basic outlines 
of the point of view from which current 
Christian education has receded. 

In 1922 the International Curriculum 
Committee was created by the International 
Lesson Committee to construct an integrated 
curriculum for Sunday and Week-day church 
schools in the light of the most recent 
trends in general educational theory and 
practice. I was made chairman of this com- 
mittee. With the aid of an Advisory Com- 
mittee of foremost American educators, the 
committee formulated a theory of a curricu- 
lum of religious education. It stated that: 


The objective of Christian education is 
complete Christian living which includes per- 


ence. 
oratory in the midst of life into which all the 
crucial experiences encountered in living are 
brought for analysis, interpretation, and reso- 


sonal acceptance of Christ as Savior and his 


way of life, and membership in a Christian 


church, the Christian motive in making all 
life choices, and wholehearted participation 
in and contribution to the progressive realiza- . 
tion of a social order controlled by Christian 
principles. Christian education is a guided 


experience in Christian living in which the 
growing person is assisted in interpreting, 


judging, and bringing through to Christian 


outcomes the actual life situations which he 


faces in every area of his experience, with the 
aid of the resources of the past religious ex- 
perience of the race. The subject-matter of 
learning from this point of view consists of 
three elements: the experience of the learner 


as the starting point, the learner's own past 
experience, and the accumulated past experi- 
ence of the race, particularly as recorded in 
the Bible. 
other hand, consists of the steps by which 
persons respond to problematic life-situations 
in Christian ways, by becoming aware of the 
problem involved, by analyzing the situation 


The method of learning, on the 


for its factors and possible outcomes, by 


searching the resources of the past for solu- 
tions, by weighing possible outcomes in the 


light of Christian convictions and values, by 


making a choice and commitment, and by 
carrying through the decision to action in 
changed personal and social living. 


Thus 
learning has its beginning and end in experi- 
The school should be set up as a lab- 


lution at the various levels of growth — a 


miniature Christian community in which the 
growing person increasingly and effectively 


participates. The outcome of such learning 
is a fully developed Christ-like personality. 
Such learning is broader than formal school- 
ing; it comprehends the experience of grow- 
ing persons in every relationship and involves 
the cooperation of the family, the church, the 


school, and all other character-forming agen- 
cies in the community. Such a program of 
Christian education must be adapted to exist- 


ing conditions and subject to continual re- 
vision and development.! 


Bower and Hayward, Protestantism Faces Its 


Educational Task Together, pp. 61f. 
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This philosophy was adopted by the In- 
ternational Council and incorporated into 
the Curriculum Guide and thus became the 
basis for most phases of the Council's pro- 
gram, except the Uniform Lessons, until 
1940. 

Meantime, there was a growing feeling on 
the part of a considerable number of mem- 
bers of the Council, accentuated no doubt 
by the rise of Neo-orthodoxy in Europe and 
a new emphasis upon theology in America, 
that greater emphasis should be placed upon 
theology. This led in 1940 to the formula- 
tion of a new statement of the philosophy 
of the Council by a committee of which 
Dean Luther A. Weigle was chairman, un- 
der the title Christian Education Today. 
This statement attempted to bring together 
the educational approach to Christian educa- 
tion as outlined above and the theological 
approach, but with indifferent success. The 
two philosophies lie side by side in this 
document without integration into a con- 
sistent system. Nevertheless, Christian Edu- 
cation Today marked a turning point in the 
thinking of the Council in the direction of 
a theological approach. 

This shift was firmly established by the 
report of the Council’s Committee on Theo- 
logical and Educational Foundations in 1947. 
This report stressed an emphasis upon tra- 
dition and the irrational elements in human 
mature and experience. It reaffirmed the 
doctrine of original sin, man’s dual nature 
and a dual world, the externalism of salva- 
tion as the result of the intervention of 
supernatural grace, the givenness and abso- 
luteness of truth as supernaturally revealed, 
and the idea that there is no salvation out- 
side the church. Givenness, externalism, au- 
thoritarianism, total depravity, sacramental- 
ism — these are the marks of conservative, 
not to say fundamentalist, orthodoxy. It 
was to this sort of orthodoxy that the Coun- 
cil committed itself when it adopted this re- 
port. Professor Cully’s article is an indica- 
tion of the degree to which this shift has 
become dominant in contemporary Prot- 
estant Christian education. 

II 
AS ONE of the few surviving “old stand- 


bys” and “figures of history” of which Pro- 
fessor Cully speaks, it may not be inappro- 
priate that I should offer an appraisal of this 
trend. 

In offering this appraisal I should make 
it Clear that I have no objection to theology 
as such. On the contrary, I hold it to be an 
inestimable constituent part of the Christian 
heritage. Theology is the result of the at- 
tempt of the continuing Christian com- 
munity to interpret Christian experience in 
terms of reflective thinking and to systema- 
tize the resulting concepts into a consistent 
whole. As the history of Christian thought 
reveals, these concepts have been formulated 
in relation to the continuing Christian com- 
munity’s interaction with the changing cul- 
ture patterns. Consequently, the doctrines 
concerning God, man, sin, redemption, the 
person of Christ, and the church have under- 
gone profound changes in the successive 
periods of the history of the Judaeo-Christian 
religion. For this reason it is impossible 
to speak of “theology” except in general and 
abstract terms. Realistically one must speak 
of the theology of successive periods — of 
the Apostolic Age, the Nicene Fathers, the 
Middle Ages, the Reformation, and contem- 
porary Christianity. Of no period is this 
more in evidence than in the current Neo- 
orthodox orientation which, in the light of 
the history of other theologies, is likely to 
be another passing phase. This historical 
insight is strangely lacking in the current 
regression to a theological orientation of re- 
ligious education. 


Viewing theology as a deposit of the re- 
flection of the evolving Christian com- 
munity upon the basic concerns of a dy- 
namic Christian faith avoids the tendency 
toward a static view of reality and the ex- 
ternalism and authoritarianism that have be- 
set all historic orthodoxies. It emancipates 
religion from the constraints of precedent 
and keeps it open to the possibilities of new 
and creative insights into the nature of God 
and man and their relation to each other in 
a dynamic experience growing out of man’s 
interaction with nature, society, and the cos- 
mic world at the point where God and man 
meet in the creative moment of history. 
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Such an approach adds deeper and broader 
dimensions to theology as a resource for 
interpreting, judging, and redirecting present 
religious experience toward a more mature 
Christian understanding of God’s and man’s 
relation to each other. 

Neither do I have any objection to tradi- 
tion as such. Tradition as a record of the 
insights and achievements of the past is an 
indispensable asset in the development of 
human culture and the religious life, pro- 
vided it is used as a resource for the en- 
richment and control of present experience. 
It is when tradition dominates current ex- 
perience and binds and limits it by precedent 
that it becomes a liability rather than an as- 
set in education, whether “secular” or “re- 
ligious.” This seems to have been the 
ground of Jesus’ criticism of tradition as 
nullifying the commands of God. 


Ill 


MY DEEP CONCERN about the current 


trend in Christian education is based upon 
three fundamental considerations: religious, 


educational, and historical. 

1. Religious. One of the greatest 
tragedies of historical Christianity has been 
the substitution of the end-products of past 
Christian experience for an immediate ex- 
perience of man’s relation to God. From 
the earliest Gospels, read without theological 
presuppositions, it is clear that Jesus’ rela- 
tion to God was immediate and personal, 
unmediated by tradition, creed, or ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy. This was also true of the rela- 
tions of the earliest Christians to Christ, 
though theological reflection begins to ap- 
pear under the impact of Greek and Oriental 
philosophy in the writings of Paul in Ro- 
mans and Colossians in the middle of the 
first century, in Matthew and Luke-Acts to- 
ward the end of the first century, in Ephesi- 
ans at the enc of the first century, and in the 
Gospel and letters of John in the early sec- 
ond century. For the most part theirs was 
not a response to a body of doctrine or for- 
mal membership in an institution, but a per- 
sonal relation to Christ in a fellowship of 
like-minded believers and commitment to a 
way of life. But with the development of 
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theological speculation and the growth of 
an institutional structure what was at first 
a movement developed into a vast creedal 
system and a massive ecclesiastical institu- 
tion. As a result, the response of the ad- 
herents of Christianity has tended to be 
through subsequent centuries to an official 
body of authoritative doctrine and to the 
church as an authoritative institution. 

Consequently, one of the most crucial 
problems confronting the religious educator 
has been the rediscovery of a first-hand, 
vital religious experience. It would seem 
obvious that the way to do this is to bring 
Christian faith, attitudes, and motives into 
functional relation to the actual experience 
of growing persons —- experience in every 
dimension of the growing person's inter- 
action with his real and present world. This 
faith, these attitudes, and these motives will 
appear in the ways he responds to the situa- 
tions that living presents to him. The result 
will be a quality of his response in thought 
and in action to any and every situation. 
Only a casual perusal of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus will show that this was the 
way in which religion (though he never 
used the word) found expression in his own 
life and teaching — in the discernment and 
fulfillment of every relation that bound him 
to nature, to other human persons, and to 
God. Not until through educational proc- 
esses a way is found to bring these attitudes 
and motives into vital relation to the living 
process, religion will remain external, com- 
partmentalized, and lacking in vital, trans- 
forming power, not only in persons, but in 
society. 

It was to this problem that the experi- 
ence-centered approach to curriculum con- 
tent and method prior to 1940 was ad- 
dressed. It was by no means an easy un- 
dertaking, requiring much patient research, 
experimentation, experience in teaching situ- 
ations where there are few precedents, and a 
new kind of teacher-education. 

Nor is this problem new. The second 
generation of early Christians faced it. The 
Book of Hebrews is addressed to the second 
generation of disciples who, unlike the 
original followers of Christ, had had no 
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first-hand experience of him as a person or 
of his teaching and life. The method there 
used was that of intellectually arguing the 
case, but with what success we do not know. 
Since the beginning of the twentieth century 
“secular” education has become aware of the 
same problem. After attempts to make edu- 
cation a vital and creative experience, it too 
is undergoing the same recession toward 
‘fundamentals” and traditional content and 
method. 


2. Educational. This leads to my second 
concern with the trend which Professor 
Cully describes, on educational grounds. 

Roughly speaking, modern education has 
been conceived in four different ways as to 
its nature and function. The first, education 
as discipline, dates back to John Locke in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. It was 
based upon the now-discarded faculty psy- 
chology by which training of one “faculty” 
was transferred to the entire mind. To a 
considerable extent this idea prevails in the 
minds of some educators and of the general 
public. By the nature of training, educa- 
tion so conceived is external and authorita- 
tive. It is imposed by masters upon sub- 
jects, as is the case in totalitarian states. 
Under it the learner is passive and receptive 
and obedient. It is the method used in 
training animals. But, as C. Judson Herrick 
has pointed out, human beings are men, not 
animals. It fails to evoke and utilize the 
highest capacities of the human person. 

The second, education as the transmission 
of knowledge, dates back to Herbart in the 
early nineteenth century. According to Her- 
bart, the mind is a blank, to be formed by 
the presentation of subject-matter. Herbart 
developed the well-known five formal steps 
for the transmission of knowledge. These 
steps provide for the application of knowl- 
ledge after it has been learned, thus artifi- 
cially relating knowledge to experience. As in 
the case of training, the process of education 
is external, authoritative, and its outcomes 
are predetermined. It is backward-looking 
and primarily concerned with tradition. Be- 
ing preoccupied with the “given” it is static. 
It is assumed that knowledge will auto- 
matically carry over into conduct, though 
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numerous tests have demonstrated that there 
is nO guarantee that any such carry-over will 
occur. This Herbartian idea remains the 
prevailing concept of education. 

It is obvious in the nature of the case, 
that the above traditional disciplinary and 
transmissive concepts and methods of edu- 
cation are those upon which for the most 
part or exclusively orthodox theological 
Christian education must depend because of 
its authoritative, external, and static nature. 
In some instances attempts have been made 
incongruously to use creative methods to 
teach the authoritative, external, and static 
subject-matter of theologically determined 
Christian education. But, resting as they do 
upon two radically opposed philosophies, 
any such attempt is inconsistent, since sub- 
ject-matter and method are inseparably re- 
lated. 


Third, education as unfolding of the in- 
nate character of growing persons, had its rise 
with Pestalozzi and Froebel in the early 
nineteenth century. Education under this 
concept consisted in providing a suitable en- 


vironment for evoking and developing these 
innate capacities. Whereas the two preced- 
ing concepts emphasized the external en- 
vironment and initiative in education, this 
concept shifted the emphasis to the child. 
It is chiefly responsible for the idea of the 
“child-centered” school. Its emphasis was 
primarily upon growth from within. 
Fourth, education as creative experience is 
a twentieth century concept. It was in part 
a reaction against the externalism, authori- 
tarianism, and traditionalism of education 
at the beginning of the century. In part it 
was a response to the new empirical modes 
of thinking in science and philosophy, as 
well as to the ideals of democracy. It con- 
ceived education, not in the one-dimensional 
terms of the cultural heritage of the past, 
but in the three-dimensional terms of the 
cultural heritage of the past, the growing 
person, and the dynamic present as it moves 
into the possibilities of the undetermined 
future. Education from the creative point 
of view takes place where the heritage of 
the past meets the emergent possibilities of 
a dynamic present in the experience of the 
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growing person. Nor is it concerned only 
with the changing understandings, attitudes, 
and behaviors of the individual, but with 
changes for the better in the understandings, 
attitudes, and behaviors of society. Creative 
education is a reconstructive force both in 
the individual and society. It is dynamic, 
not static. Creative education has its begin- 
ning and end in personal and social experi- 
ence. It is not something added to that ex- 
perience, but inherent in experience. Its out- 
comes are decision, commitments, and 
action. Learning takes the place of “teach- 
ing” in the traditional sense and becomes a 
Creative achievement. 

3. Historical. The traditional view of 
history, and the one largely shared by the- 
ology, is for the most part concerned with 
the past as a static entity that exists “out 
there” like a terrain that may be explored, 
surveyed, mapped, and recovered. The fu- 
ture, on the other hand, likewise lies “out 
there,” already existing and predetermined. 

On the contrary, history, like reality itself, 
is coming to be thought of as a process, a 


becoming, in which change and continuity 
are indissolubly united. This view places 
the locus of reality in the living present — 
a marrow edge of becoming emerging from 
a past that lives on in artifacts, records, 
monuments, institutions, and behavior pat- 


terns. From this point of view there is no 
dead past. Likewise the future is forever 
emerging from the forward-moving present 
— a coming into being that is unprede- 
termined. Thus the present becomes the 
creative moment in history that as becoming 
unites the past and the future into a living, 
dynamic process. 

Current theology makes much of “the acts 
of God in history.” According to this view 
God who stands apart from and above his- 
tory supernaturally intervenes in history in 
the dated historic events of the past, such 
as the deliverance of the Hebrews from 
bondage, the giving of the Law on Sinai, 
the Exile and Return, the Incarnation, and 
Calvary. This view tends to identify God 
with past events and to end his disclosure of 
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himself with the apostles. It tends to reduce 
the lowlands of history between these lofty 
peaks resplendent with the divine presence 
to a mere Godless sequence of events. On 
the contrary, the view of history and reality 
as process sees God creatively at work in 
every normal event of the living present — 
as much so as in any moment of the past from 
the call of Abraham to the Resurrection. 

Another effect of the static view of his- 
tory has been to split time off from eternity 
as though each belonged to a qualitatively 
different order of existence, the eternal in 
which God is always present and active and 
the other temporal from which God is ab- 
sent except at moments of supernatural in- 
tervention. The concept of reality and 
history as process obviates this dichotomy 
in a continuous becoming in a continuous 
act of creation. The difference between 
time and eternity is that of a shorter or 
longer perspective, rather than one of entity 
and quality. 

The implications of such a view of his- 
tory for Christian education are obvious. 
God is to be sought and found, not in a past 
that no longer exists except as it lives on in 
the present, nor in a future that does not 
yet exist, except as it is coming into being. 
The locus of experience of living men, like 
the locus of reality, is in the living present 
where God confronts man in his interaction 
with his real and present world. As Jesus 
put it, “He is not God of the dead, but of 
the living.” Except as the growing person’s 
relation to God becomes a vital part of his 
experience of living it is likely to remain, 
as Whitehead has suggested about ideas, 
only inert. 


IV 


THESE are some of the considerations that 
give me great concern about the trend that 
Professor Cully describes. There is no issue 
as to the value of tradition and theology as 
constitutent parts of our Christian heritage. 
The issue lies in the way in which they are 
conceived and in the ways in which they 
are used. 








Needed Communication Between — 


Theology and the Behavioral Sciences 


David R. Hunter’ 


6 Bees COMMUNICATION which is now 

needed between theology and the 
broad field of anthropology is more than a 
matter of extending fellowship and increas- 
ing knowledge in general. It is a require- 
ment imposed upon them by the demands 
of scholarship and by the limitations of both 
disciplines. 

All science, whether natural or social, is 
interested in truth, and theology’s concern 
for truth is symbolized by the prayer com- 
monly offered for the Church, that is be 
filled “with all truth.” It is part of our 
problem that we sometimes think of the- 
ology as comprehending all truth, which is 
far from the case. Yet certainly as theologi- 
ans we are under obligation to be cognizant 
of all truth, neglecting none, remembering 
that there is a difference between claiming 
all truth and seeking the same. Similarly, 
science is under strict self-imposed obliga- 
tion to receive all truth, come from whence 
it may, regardless of cost or consequence. 
Especially relevant is this mutual obligation 
to the behavioral sciences and theology, for 
however much they differ conceptually, phil- 
osophically and methodologically, their areas 
of concern overlap in very significant fashion. 
Both deal with man. Anthropology in the 
broad sense is the science of man. Theology 
in the broad sense is the science of God and 
man. 

It should further be noted that the exi- 
gencies of our present emerging space age 
threaten to put both the social sciences and 
theology at a severe disadvantage in the race 
to influence education and cultural change. 
For this prudential reason if for no other 
we would do well to share our assets. 


‘Director, Department of Christian Education, 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Greenwich, Conn. 
An address delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Professors’ and Research Associated Section, 
St. Louis, Feb. 18, 1960. 


Yet there is the further and more demand- 
img reason pertaining to the actual limita- 
tions of our respective disciplines which 
present us with internal reasons for needing 
one another. The very fact that a variety 
of sciences has developed, each with its own 
validity, reveals that each has been unable or 
unwilling to explore and deal with certain 
types of data. As each new science made its 
way, since there was no discernible end to 
its expansion and development, it soon be- 
came physically impossible for any one sci- 
ence to embrace and assimilate fully the 
others. Even if justifiable and desired, there 
are real limits to the extent to which any 
science can expect to produce within its own 
discipline the findings of another science. 
This is an especially arresting fact for the- 
ology and the social sciences with their 
common concern about man. 


THE AMOUNT of two-way communication 
now taking place is difficult to assess, but it 
is doubtful whether it is more than a trickle 
of what could be, except for the relationship 
which now exists between psychiatry and 
theology. Stemming from the clinical train- 
ing movement and still very much dependent 
on it, continuing conversations now take 
place, largely in Washington and New York 
City areas, between reputable psychiatrists, 
including analysts, and trained theologians. 
There is nothing comparable to this, how- 
ever, affecting the disciplines of individual 
psychology, social psychology, sociology, edu- 
cation and cultural anthropology. 


Why is this so? What are the blocks? Or 
if inertia is a significant factor, why the 
lack of motivation here, when there is so 
much activitism within the same disciplines 
im so many other ways? This paper does 
not pretend to speak from a careful study of 
these questions, but it does propose to postu- 
late an explanation which has data support- 
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ing it and is perhaps deserving of careful 
consideration. 

It is possible that we are slow to look 
across disciplinary boundaries at one an- 
other’s work with objective concern be- 
cause we inwardly attribute to our own 
discipline the faculty of supremacy. Appar- 
ently it is very difficult for a man to believe 
in his own science unless and until he can 
see it as the answer to the major ills of the 
world. There is, therefore, an imperialism 
at the very heart of the disciplined scientist 
and the faithful theologian which by its very 
nature makes it unnecessary for him to be- 
come too concerned about other panaceas and 
at best will only permit him to approach 
another discipline in a very prejudiced mood. 

The psychological sciences, for instance, 
include religious experience within the 
parameters of their discipline. They have 
looked at religious experience as they have 
at all other observable manifestations of the 
psyche. The fact that their descriptive defi- 
nition of the psyche, the base of their sci- 
ence may differ in essence from the theo- 
logian’s definition of the same, is beside 
the point. Psychology from Freud and Leuba 
onward has viewed the whole of religious 
experience as within its domain and to be 
understood in terms of its conceptualizations 
and findings. To somewhat lesser degrees, but 
only lesser in terms of articulation and de- 
velopment, the same imperialism is to be 
found in all of the behavioral sciences. Nor 
is it confined to their attitude toward reli- 
gious experience. They are just as imperial- 
istic toward one another, e.g. individual 
psychology vs. group psychology, psychiatry 
vs. psychonalysis, sociology vs. psychology, 
etc. 

Theology is equally imperialistic in its 
attitude toward all other sciences which dare 
to describe the nature of man and his be- 
havior — and if our initial tendency is to 
wonder if there is not real justification for 
this, the tendency only confirms the obser- 
vation. When I entered my first class in 
systematic theology almost thirty years ago 
I was asked to purchase a three-volume set 
of books with the following titles: Theology, 
Anthropology, Soteriology. Those three 
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titles cover the waterfront. The only thing 
left is eschatology — and theology claims 
that too! 


THEOLOGY is historically the queen of the 
sciences, and while we would be loath to 
make this claim too openly at any conven- 
tion of scientists, we still accept it suffi- 
ciently to enable it to dominate our attitude 
toward other disciplines. For, after all, is 
not Christ Lord of life and death? He is. 
Is not the God of our creation Ruler of 
heaven and earth? He is. And do not 
these basic facts of cosmic significance 
establish the sovereignty of theology over 
any other science? They do not, for God 
and theology are not to be equated nor are 
their powers and attributes the same. The- 
ology is always the work of man, not of 
God, although it is man’s best attempt to 
describe God’s revelation of Himself to man. 
To establish theology as the queen of the 
sciences with the implication that with this 
queenship goes sovereignty is only another 
manifestation of man’s everlasting tendency 
to take unto himself the prerogatives of 
God. 


Now it must be admitted that perhaps 
only in the camp of the fundamentalists 
today do we find an open expression of 
theological imperialism in this form, but 
if we are blind to the vestigial remains of the 
same in the inner core of most of us, we 
will be ignoring an important block to the 
kind of open cross-disciplinary communica- 
tion which we sorely need in our time. We 
are conditioned to distrust or downgrade 
the theories and findings of the social sci- 
ences even before we hear them, and we 
are given to considering them only if they 
confirm something which has already been 
baptized by theology. 

THERE ARE certain basic prerequisites, 
therefore, for an increase in conversation be- 
tween ourselves and the behavioral scientists. 
First, we must become convinced that we 
need one another. At least, if we or they 
are to imitiate these conversations on any 
substantial basis the #métiator will require 
this conviction and the fact that we must 
ofttimes be the initiator ought not to deter 
us. One of the virtues for which we are 
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not noted is theological humility. God is 
still at work in His world and we need all 
of the data we can find. 

If we will take the initiative there is a 
willingness to respond on the part of many 
a social scientist which may or may not 
be the product of a sense of need, but again 
and again it will come with good will and 
an open mind. The relaxed objectivity and 
patient readiness of a so-called Godless social 
scientist can put the hectic, sometimes fear- 
ful, temper of many a Christian to shame. 

Further, there must be a willingness to 
accept the fact that valuable communication 
can take place even though we do not 
agree with one another. It is precisely be- 
cause we do not agree that we are capable 
of pushing off in different directions, hav- 
ing different experiences and coming up 
with quite different observations and under- 
standings. In fact, the purpose of scientific 
communication is not agreement or disagree- 
ment, but the honest consideration of as 
much of the totality of experience as possi- 
ble. 


Finally, theologians must realize that 


social scientists are as worthy of trust as 
theologians are, perhaps even more so, cer- 


tainly in the aggregate no less. We must 
forego clinging to the stereotype that be- 
havioral scientists are not to be trusted be- 
cause their world of values is theologically 
inadequate. By and large it is, but all truth 
is not circumscribed by any system of the- 
ology, so we have the task of weighing the 
meaning and relevance of their findings in 
relation to our values and, if possible, enter- 
ing into dialogue with them at the level 
of values. Their task and opportunity is 
the same in relation to us. 


WE ARE MOST LIKELY to make new starts 
in initating cross-disciplinary conversations 
at those points where our need is most evi- 
dent, so the remainder of this paper will be 
given to describing three areas where our 
need as Christian educators is very real. 
These areas are those of Evaluation, the 
study of variables, and the study of human 
response. 

-1. The literature reveals that the plea 


for evaluation is not new in religious circles. 
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The plea has paralleled the development of 
evaluation procedures in secular education, 
but substantial response to the plea has not. 
The revision or replacement of a product in 
religious education has usually been deter- 
mined by sales, which is a form of evalua- 
tion, but it is only an adequate form if our 
primary objective is sales. Two factors have 
been prominent in deterring careful evalua- 
tion of goal achievement in educational de- 
signs and materials. One has been the cost, 
for research and evaluation if properly done 
are always expensive. But a more basic de- 
terrent has been the fact that our objectives 
have not usually lent themselves to evalua- 
tive studies, and this has made it difficult 
for those who have been interested in evalua- 
tion to engage in it. This is not often at- 
tributed to the very nature of religion which 
is not thought to be subject to precise 
measurement, but it is more often due to 
faulty goal formulation. If we are anxious 
to know whether a particular educational ac- 
tivity is worth the time and money it de- 
mands we will by that fact be driven to 
be more precise in formulating what the 
activity is meant to accomplish. One of the 
cardinal sins of curriculum writers, for in- 
stance, is the sin of generality in stating 
objectives. It is easier and safer to be gen- 
eral, but what is needed both by teacher and 
evaluator is specificity. It is not enough, for 
instance, to have as one’s objective “to help 
a Class to arrive at an understanding and ap- 
preciation of Christian grace.” What un- 
derstanding? There is more than one rea- 
sonably reputable one. What will constitute 
an understanding of grace? By what acts or 
attitudes or behavior can indications of ap- 
preciation be known? These are the work- 
ing objectives of the operation, and as such 
they are capable of evaluation with some de- 
gree of objectivity. 


The conversations on evaluation which 
were initated in June, 1959, by the National 
Council of Churches are our immediate hope 
in relation to this need. To varying degrees, 
we all believe in evaluation, but we are 
likely to do little about it unless we subject 
ourselves to influences which can show us 
the way. 
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2. A second large area of need relates 
to the many variables affecting educational 
outcomes which may or may not be ac- 
counted for in our educational plan. A 
child’s development, for better or for worse, 
is always affected by a host of forces and 
factors and loves and hates reaching him 
through mother and father (or their substi- 
tutes), brother and sister and other relatives, 
peer relationships, teachers, mass media com- 
munication — and the recorded heritage 
from our past. In the midst of all these 
variables we are given to developing an 
educational activity which may relate vitally 
to one or two of them, and we not only are 
apparently content to let the activity be un- 
related to the others, but we are resigned to 
living in ignorance of what the other vari- 
ables are doing in the lives of our students. 
The social sciences are not so resigned and 
here they can be mighty helpful to us. An 
example of this is a longitudinal study of 
pre-delinquency started twenty-five years 
ago in Massachusetts under the sponsorship 
of Dr. Richard C. Cabot and carried on by 
social workers, doctors, psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists. As a member of the Board of 
the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study it 
was my privilege to watch its work in some 
detail. After working with hundreds of 
boys in a controlled experiment for the bet- 
ter part of a decade, and after the expendi- 
ture of more than a million dollars, the 
Study failed to realize its treatment goals, 
for the experimental boys got into as much 
trouble as the control boys. The particular 
hypotheses of Dr. Cabot insofar as they 
were really tested, with one exception, were 
not proved. But meticulously careful records 
were kept of all interviews and activities 
with the boys, and now the longitudinal 
values of the study are becoming known. 
The many variables are now seen in a better 
perspective and against twenty years of fur- 
ther developments, for the boys are now in 
their thirties. 


One of the shifts in variable weighting sug- 
gested by this study relates to the role of the 
father. While all of the studies confirm 
our long established belief that the role of 
the mother in child development is a crucial 
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one, there are some arresting findings per- 
taining to paternal influence. One of these 
is the revelation that among children raised 
by passive mothers, those who had “warm” 
fathers had a strikingly lower crime rate 
than boys subjected to “neglecting, absent 
or cruel” fathers. Related evidence was 
found when drunkenness was studied. Again 
paternal absence or neglect was significantly 
related to convictions for drunkenness. The 
factor of the overprotective mother did not 
appear to have any significant relationship 
to later drinking habits. Rather, inadequate 
and non-functioning fathers were more de- 
serving of the blame. Extensive data were 
collected about the fathers as about every- 
thing else, but no treatment designed to im- 
prove the father role was provided beyond 
supplying some degree of father substitute 
and this did not introduce a significant 
change. It took this Study twenty-five years 
and a private fortune to discover important 
truth about its work, and having left its 
data to a large university, the discoveries will 
continue to unfold. 


It is not unfair to say that we in religion 
who are working by the grace of God to 
improve the lot of our fellowmen and to 
help them to respond to God’s action in 
their lives are, for the most part, blissfully 
unconcerned about more than one or two 
variables in any one operation in which we 


engage. Continuing communication with 
the social scientist would not only be helpful 
to us methodologically by helping us to re- 
late to the whole man, but also there would 
be many valuable bodies of data which 
would give us information concerning varia- 
bles that we are not likely to explore our- 
selves. 


3. A third area of need is related to the 
complexity of human response. I am as- 
suming that the primary objective of the 
Christian Church is to enable men to re- 
spond to what God is doing in their lives 
and in the lives of their fellows. The action 
of God in His creation is continuous and 
never-ending. He is continuously acting as 
Creator, Redeemer and Sanctifier. In His 
activity as Sanctifier He is chiefly known io 
man through the unifying action of the Holy 
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Spirit, binding the children of men together 
into one Body. The nature of this action of 
God is manifold but all of our experience 
reveals that in its essence it takes a two-fold 
form. God is everlastingly making demands 
upon His creation and He is never-endingly 
offering us His reconciling love. He waits 
and He works for our response to this two- 
fold action and it is the purpose of the 
Church to facilitate such response. 


How little we know about the response 
mechanism of the human species. Likewise, 
but in an entirely different way, how little 
the stimulus-response school of psychology 
also knew about the totality of man’s ca- 
pacity for response. The same can also be 
said for the more modern discipline of 
group dynamics, one of the newer social sci- 
ences which has emerged from sociology 
and psychology. Of the three, however, the 
Church through the work of the theologian 
probably has probed the response area of 
man’s experience least of all. Probably we 
have little to learn from the old stimulus- 
response studies, although we ought to be 
familiar with them, but there is much we 
can profitably make use of from research 
which has been carried on with small groups 
in more recent years. If man’s response to 
man and his response to God is really our 
concern we ought to know with some pre- 
cision what man is really doing to man in 
the great succession of interactions which 
constitute his daily round. Here the social 
scientists are way out ahead of us. Whether 
we like or can accept their interpretations, 
they are in possession of many observations 
of human interactions of which we are not 
cognizant in the pastoral and group work 
of the Church. 


One of the more simple but exceedingly 
valuable observations of this type is the ele- 
mentary realization that any problem-solv- 
ing or goal-seeking group, if it is to accom- 
plish its purpose, has a variety of needs 
which fall essentially into three categories: 
task needs, imdividual needs, and group 


maintenance needs. If a group is at all tak- 
ing seriously its task, it will exist under a 
certain pressure to get the job done. Fur- 
ther, the individuals who comprise the group 


all have their own manifestations of need 
which relate to their own schedule, life, per- 
sonality, health, comfort, etc. And the clash 
of these two kinds of need (task and indi- 
vidual) presents a problem in communica- 
tion which in itself Creates a group main- 
tenance need. 

Nothing can as fully hinder task accom- 
plishment as blindness on the part of a 
group to individual need. Similarly, a pre- 
dominantly task oriented group can be psy- 
chologically ill disposed to manifest any con- 
cern for members’ individual need. And if 
in the process there is little concern evi- 
denced for maintenance of group morale and 
the expediting of communication, the group 
will not be maintained sufficiently to actom- 
plish either task or individual need. It would 
not be fair to imply that these three kinds 
of group needs must be kept in balance 
because a group moves through different 
stages depending upon many factors, but it 
certainly can be said that, like three-legged 
stool, if any one of the three is completely 
removed or essentially negligent. the whole 
collapses. 

There is nothing particularly new or revo- 
lutionary about this observation concerning 
group needs except that prior to this new 
development in the social sciences there was 
little if any precise observation along these 
lines. But however obvious the observa- 
tion may be, most of us still have little 
concern about the specific kinds of neglect 
or oversight which are affecting and limit- 
ing many of our group activities. In this 
sense group dynamics reveals one of its pri- 
mary values, the capacity to sensitize us to 
that which, however simple, is still a power- 
ful factor in our response experience and 
one that is being essentially ignored. . 


IT WOULD BE POSSIBLE for a churchman 
to analyze the above simple observation by 
the social sciences and come forth with a 
fairly self-satisfied if not arrogant response. 
After all, the Christian ethic makes clear, or 
should, the fact that man constantly lives 
in tension between the demands of the 
Kingdom (the task) and the need of in- 
dividuals. If we sell out to either and neg- 

(continued on page 264) 
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ADVANCES in many areas of science are 
magnificent and awesome. From _ the 
release of nuclear energy and the flight into 
space to the understanding of human per- 
sonality and social development, there is a 
gamut of scientific inquiries which continue 
to revolutionize our lives. In the midst of 
this mighty revolution, however, one is 
forced to ask whether it really is helping us 
live better lives. In the wake of the mass 
murder of World War Ii and now faced 
with the prospects of total anihilation an 
optimistic answer is not assured. Can we 
hope that man creatively will be able to 
control himself and his scientific discoveries? 

Many Americans have looked to science 
as the hope for a better world; and cur- 
rently many persons look to the behavioral 
sciences of psychology, sociology, anthro- 
pology. It is dubious whether the mere 
acquisition of more knowledge about human 
behavior will alter the blood-marked course 
of man’s history. Knowledge in the abstract 
does not define its own use. The scientific 
revolution is not guided by science. Deci- 
sions about war and nuclear testing are not 
derived from principles of behavioral sci- 
ence, although these principles are often 
used in implementing the decisions. Does 
science lead us to a dead end when it comes 
to making moral decisions? Not exactly, 
providing we see the scientific enterprise in 
a broader context. 

There can be more to behavioral science 
than the acquisition of abstract knowledge, 
important as the latter is. The scientific 
enterprise can reach out and help people 
direct their lives. It has the potentiality of 
becoming a moral force. This statement 
may sound strange since science is sup- 
posed to be objective and ethically neutral. 
It is the religious enterprise that is to exert 


moral force; and a distinct line is usually 
drawn between the scientific and religious 
enterprises. The first purpose of our dis- 
cussion is to deny the latter contention by 
showing how the enterprises of behavioral 
science and religion can be mutually interre- 
lated in affecting a moral social impact. The 
second purpose is to indicate how these two 
enterprises can actually be brought together 
in practice. We must start where behavioral 
scientists and religious scholars are already 
in some form of cooperation. The campus 
of the American college provides such a 
starting place. The second part of our dis- 
cussion, therefore, outlines a college be- 
havioral science curriculum which is placed 
in the context of religious exploration. 


I 

ON WHAT GROUNDS do the behavioral 
science and the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
meet? Both are concerned with man’s 
social relations. Let us examine the sense in 
which these concerns complement one an- 
other. In the Judaic tradition the ultimate 
relation between man and God is closely 
intertwined with man’s relation to man. 
The Ten Commandments deal both with 
man’s responsibility to God and his responsi- 
bility to persons around him. The words 
of the Old Testament prophets refer again 
and again to the social conditions of time 
as seen in relation to the divine mission of 
the Hebrew people. Jesus is likewise in this 
tradition of social concern. 

The Christian movement, growing deeply 
out of its Hebrew inheritance, has an even 
more explicit commitment to the develop- 
ment of man in society as part of the divine 
plan. For the Christian, Jesus is at once 
man and God. Thus love of man-God is 
once and for all bound together in an in- 
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dissoluble unity. The very heart of the 
Christian message is that the world will be 
conquered and man saved not by force and 
violence, but by an active out-reaching love. 
This love if truly exhibited extends upward 
to God as it concomitantly extends outward 
to all men. 

The Judaeo-Christian tradition seems 
quite clear in its insistence on social re- 
sponsibility as an integral part of religious 
commitment. But what does social respon- 
sibility really entail, and what does love of 
all men really mean? The meaning of love 
and social concern will probably not be 
found in a specific abstract definition; it will 
reveal itself in history even as the total 
meaning of the Judaeo-Christian message is 
revealing itself. The behavioral sciences 
have a special role in this process of dis- 
covery. 


II 


PSYCHOLOGY, for example, has helped us 
understand more about the process of lov- 
ing. Case studies have revealed how par- 
ents, with the best conscious intentions, pro- 
vided too much attention and satisfaction for 
their children, and thereby atrophied their 
children’s growth toward self-responsibility. 
To be loving, then, involves more than pro- 
viding satisfaction or making sacrifice, it 
involves encouragment of the loved one to 
fulfill his potentialities. Psychological studies 
will continue to clarify the meaning and sig- 
nificance of love in human relationships. 

Scientific studies of social experience also 
have much to contribute to our understand- 
ing of love and social concern. At one time 
it was thought that merely giving money or 
material comforts to underprivileged people 
revealed proper social concern and true love 
for these people. Recent analyses have 
shown that this procedure actually can be 
detrimental both psychologically and socially. 
Giving or doing things for communities 
without encouraging their initiative can 
atrophy the potential creativity of persons in 
those communities. Recipients can become 
over-dependent and “lazy” as a result of re- 
ceiving doles. On the other hand recent ex- 
periments in Community Development have 
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shown that behavioral scientists can helg 
people fulfill their potentialities for thought 
and action, can help them take responsibility 
for their own lives and the development of 
their communities. The projects carried 
out by the Community Dynamics Program 
at Earlham College illustrate this point. For 
example, Community Dynamics staff mem- 
bers and students have recently helped a 
group of citizens living in an economically 
deprived area of the Kentucky mountains 
take responsibility for their own well-being, 
after many earlier attempts at giving these 
people food and clothing had failed to stir 
local initiative. From this type of experi- 
ence it appears that true social concern for 
underprivileged people is exhibited not by 
giving them money or material goods as 
such, but by helping them help themselves. 
Here again the scientific endeavor aids our 
interpretation of religious commitment. The 
reverse is especially true. Religion gives 
special meaning to social science and social 
action. In order to illustrate this point let 
us place Community Development activity 
in a broader perspective. 


Il 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT is one exam- 
ple of an emerging approach in behavioral 
science which is called Action Research. 
Action Research is concerned not merely 
with analyzing what people do, but with help- 
ing them become aware of the factors which 
influence their lives. These factors may be 
economic, political, historical as well as psy- 
chological, social and cultural. The action re- 
searcher as a behavioral scientist is not an ex- 
pert in all fields. But he seeks to draw in 
experts from the other disciplines in order to 
help citizens understand their lives and prob- 
lems. We have here the possibility of bringing 
the entire social scientific enterprise into rela- 
tion with Action Research and religious ex- 
ploration. The possibility of bringing in the 
natural sciences and humane studies is also 
open. Our present discussion, however, 
must remain focused on the behavioral sci- 
ences. The point we wish to emphasize is 
that Action Research, as a scientific en- 
deavor, researches the unique ability of hu- 
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man beings to reach self-awareness or self- 
consciousness. Human beings can become 
aware of the theories and discoveries made 
about them. Having achieved this aware- 
mess or self-consciousness persons are no 
longer the same as before. They see their 
problems and means of coping with them in 
a broader scientific framework. A new 
social situation is created which provides the 
source for further scientific investigation, 
even as it helps people solve their problems 
and fulfill their potentialities.’ 


Action Research in general and Com- 
munity Development in particular draw 
people together into new relationships 
where they cooperatively explore with sci- 
entists the goals they wish to achieve and 
the actions they wish to undertake. But 
what are the goals to be? At this point we 
return to the religious tradition. The goals 
are to be seen in light of the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian message. But precisely what is the con- 
tent of this message? How do we know 
that certain actions are in accord with the 
message, or whether they are loving actions? 
We will not know these things in concrete 
situations without much thought and ex- 
ploration. What is called for is a continu- 
ing cooperation between behavioral scien- 
tists and religionists and people in every 
walk of life, to work out the meaning and 
fulfillment of the religious message. 


Note what happens to the scientific en- 
deavor when placed in this context. It takes 
on meaning which it lacked before. The 
separate analytical findings of psychology and 
sociology (and the other sciences that may 
be involved in the Action Research) are 
now welded together in concrete social de- 
cision-making and action which bear on the 
exploration of the universal message. We 
no longer have a scientific endeavor which 
is necessarily divorced from social ends. We 
have an endeavor which encourages people 
to act on the basis of scientific and religious 


understanding. This does not mean that 


1Some of the theoretical and practical implica- 
tions of Action Research are indicated in the au- 
thor’s paper “Action Research as a Framework for 
a Theory of Social Change,” presented to the So- 
ciety For Applied Anthropology, May 1960. 
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there is a theological dogma imposed on 
action researchers or participating community 
members. One can participate in behavioral 
science and Action Research with no belief 
in God. But we now have the posstbility 
of uniting the scientific and religious en- 
terprises. The disasters of the past and the 
current threat of nuclear annihilation are in- 
sistent reminders to explore this new possi- 
bility. 
IV 


BUT HOW is such a cooperative explora- 
tion to be started among scientists, religion- 
ists and people living in surrounding com- 
munities? We find it already in operation 


‘to the extent that some religious organiza- 


tions are active in the Community Develop- 
ment field and working with citizens in this 
country and overseas. There also are other 
ways in which this cooperation can be 
achieved. The educational programs of 
American colleges offer a significant way. 
The college can design its curriculum so as 
to interrelate the behavioral sciences and re- 
ligion, and can initiate Action Research 
projects. In this way the college can have 
a moral impact on its students and many 
other citizens. 

The cooperative relation we have sketched 
between behavioral science and religion will 
not spring up automatically in a college cur- 
riculum. Few if any attempts have been 
made in undergraduate programs to unite 
behavioral science, Action Research and re- 
ligion into a coherent whole. If this unifi- 
cation is to take place it must be done inten- 
tionally by the whole college. We by no 
means intend to leave the other social sci- 
ences, humane knowledge, and the natural 
sciences out of this coherent whole, but in 
the present discussion can deal only with the 
behavorial sciences. 


Let us look a little more closely at the 
behavioral sciences. These sciences deal 
with the relation of the individual's be- 
havior to the functioning and development 
of the groups and society in which he car- 
ries out his behavior. The behavioral sci- 
ences generally comprise the disciplines of 
psychology, sociology, anthropology. None 
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of these disciplines is homogeneous; each is 
made up of separate sub-disciplines some of 
which do not fit into our definition of be- 
havioral science. Our first concrete sugges- 
tion, therefore, is to combine the relevant 
sub-disciplines within psychology, sociology, 
anthropology into one department. This de- 
partment might be called the Department of 
Behavioral Science. 

The commitment of this new department 
would be not only to present social-psycho- 
logical knowledge to students but also to 
help them become aware of how this knowl- 
edge elucidates the great problems of our 
age and relates to the Judaeo-Christian mes- 
sage. (This latter issue would be treated in 
collaboration with the Religion Depart- 
ment). The further commitment of the Be- 
havioral Science Department would be to 
research the social impact of persons who 
have come to this awareness. 

How can such a departmental commit- 
ment be fulfilled? Through classroom 
teaching which is supplemented by concrete 
experience in Action Research that is re- 
lated to the exploration of religious mean- 
ing. 

What would be taught in the classroom? 
Much of the material that is presently taught 
in sociology, cultural anthropology and psy- 
chology courses would be included in the 
curriculum. Two major additions would be 
incorporated. First, the historical-philo- 
sophical development of Action Research 
would be traced from Aristotle to Hegel to 
Karl Mannheim to modern research activi- 
ties. Second, the religious implications of 
behavioral science and Action Research 
would be explored in conjunction with the 
Department of Religion. 

What kind of Action Research experi- 
ences would be provided for students and 
staff? These would be of two types. First, 
students and staff would undertake projects 
in communities located in the vicinity of 
the college or in other parts of the country 
or the world, helping citizens to research and 
solve social problems. Second, students and 
staff would undertake an Action Research 
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study of the campus community itself, exam- 
ining the basic values of the community 
and how they relate to the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition and the great problems of our age. 

Are these proposed projects practical? Can 
they actually be carried out? The answer is 
Yes. This author, for example, has helped 
initiate an Action Research study on the 
college campus. The Community Dynamics 
Program, moreover, under the direction of 
William W. Biddle, has carried on com- 
munity projects for twelve years as an ex- 
periment in education. Students have been 
involved in projects as far away as Puerto 
Rico and as near as the city in which the 
college is located. The successful conclusion 
of this educational experiment confirms the 
feasibility of involving staff and students in 
community projects.” 

Many other problems need to be met 
which involve staffing a Department of Be- 
havioral Science. These problems need care- 
ful consideration, but are not insurmounta- 
ble. The real issue is whether a college has 
the desire and the will to help forge a new 
relationship between science, religion and 
social action by initiating a Department of 
Behavioral Science. 


Vv 


THERE WAS a time when the Church 
exerted great political power. The results 
were far from edifying. There was a time 
when it was thought that science would 
save the world. Our current era bears wit- 
ness of the fallacy of this hope. I believe 
that we are in the process of working out 
a new relationship of religion to science and 
social action. The college can play a unique 
role in shaping this process, for the college 
houses within itself the knowledge of the 
past and the power to reach out to students 
and communities of the present. It remains 
for the college to organize and synthesize its 
knowledge and its power in new form so as 
to play its creative role in history. 


2For a terminal summary, see The Community 
Dynamics Experiment, the twelfth annual report of 
the program, available from William W. Biddle, 
Director, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 








How Saint Mary’s College Offers Religious Education Through — 


A Program of Christian Culture 


THERE HAVE BEEN in recent years a 
number of attempts to revitalize the 
teaching of religion. Many of these at- 
tempts have employed some variation of the 
doctrinal approach to religious education. 
Saint Mary’s College of Notre Dame, Indiana, 
has explored a new and different avenue in its 
Program for Christian Culture — a program 
which endeavors to awaken an appreciation 
of the depth and richness of the Christian re- 
ligion through an historical examination of 
the dynamic role Christianity has played in 
molding the institutions of Western Culture 
and shaping the values of Western man. 


The inspiration for this study of Christian 
culture came from the writings of the dis- 
tinguished English scholar, Christopher 
Dawson, now Stillman Professor of Catholic 
Theological Studies at Harvard University. 
Although Mr. Dawson is best known for his 
investigations of the relationship between 
religion and culture, he has, in the past 
decade, reflected deeply on the proper role 
of education in a period of cultural crisis. 
Contemporary education, he observes, has 
manifestly failed to enable man to control 
the forces he has created in the modern 
world, and has thus disappointed the san- 
guine expectations of the liberals of an 
earlier generation who saw in universal 
education a guarantee of unfaltering prog- 
ress. Furthermore, with the decline of the 
traditional liberal arts, education has tended 
to become at the same time too detailed and 
too superficial, and the curriculum has too 
often become “a sprawling collection of un- 
related units.” Hence he proposed a new 
approach to undergraduate education organ- 
ized around the study of Christian culture. 


Mr. Dawson uses the word “culture” in 
the anthropological sense to mean the total 


1Department of History, University of Notre 
Dame. 


John P. Gleason! 


pattern of life and thought in society; Chris- 
tian culture as he conceives it is the external 
embodiment of Christianity in ‘social institu- 
tions and modes of human thought and be- 
havior. He has consistently held that re- 
ligion is the vital formative element in any 
higher culture, and in several of his best- 
known works he has traced the influence 
of the Christian religion in the making of 
Western culture. The educational program 
he has suggested would examine this inter- 
action of Christianity with other factors in 
the development of Western civilization, 
focusing especially upon “a study of the 
culture process itself from its spiritual and 
theological roots, through its organic his- 
torical growth to its cultural fruits.” 


SUCH AN examination of the “historical 
reality of Christianity as a living force which 
entered into the lives of men and society 
and changed them” would serve more than 
one educational purpose. It would perform 
more adequately the educational function of 
introducing the student to his cultural herit- 
age, for the Christian religion is not merely 
a constituent part of the Western cultural 
inheritance, it has been a crucial force in the 
shaping of that inheritance. No one would 
assert that Christianity was the only factor 
involved in the development of Western 
civilization, but an emphasis upon its role 
would be in the nature of a corrective to 
prevailing interpretations — the economic, 
for example — which tend to ignore the 
influence of religion. 


And while it might be objected that 
twentieth century civilization is not Chris- 
tian, this does not mean that a study which 
stresses the cultural influence of religion is 
irrelevant to the present situation. On the 
contrary, the student cannot fully compre- 
hend our “post-Christian” civilization with- 
out having a clear understanding of the de- 
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gree to which Western culture was at one 
time religious-oriented, without tracing the 
process of secularization, and without at- 
tempting to assay the persistence of Chris- 
tian elements in contemporary culture. 


Since, as Mr. Dawson explains, the Chris- 
tian religion furnished “the common spirit- 
ual foundation on which the superstructure 
of higher classical education was built,” he 
believes that a study of Christian culture 
would also offer the most satisfactory “in- 
tegrative principle” for the undergraduate 
curriculum. By examining the interplay of 
religion and other factors in the develop- 
ment of Western civilization, the student 
would not only gain a unique insight into 
the contemporary situation but would also 
be provided with a solid context of organ- 
ized knowledge to serve as a framework for 
more specialized learning. 


Mr. Dawson's suggestive ideas on “Educa- 
tion and Christian Culture” stimulated con- 
siderable discussion. A number of articles 
appeared supporting or criticizing the plan, 
and it was made the theme of the Confer- 
ence of Deans of Catholic Liberal Arts Col- 
leges held at the University of Notre Dame 
in 1955. This discussion helped to clarify 
the concept of Christian culture and also 
brought to light some objections to the plan. 
One of the most frequent of these objections 
centered on the practical difficulties of or- 
ganizing such a curriculum and putting it 
into operation. So far only Saint Mary's 
College has attempted to meet these practical 
difficulties by launching a program for the 
study of Christian civilization. A sketch of 
the Saint Mary’s program should therefore 
be helpful in assessing the practicability of 
Mr. Dawson’s proposals. 


THE PROGRAM for Christian Culture was 
launched at Saint Mary’s in the fall of 1956 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Bruno P. 
Schlesinger. Mr. Dawson has commended 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., the president of 
Saint Mary’s, for the leadership she displayed 
in inaugurating the Program and has taken 
a keen interest in the progress of the ex- 
periment. His willingness to serve as a 
consultant has been extremely valuable in 
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preserving a Dawsonian approach to the 
study of Christian civilization. 

Rather than attempting to install Chris- 
tian Culture studies immediately as a four- 
year core curriculum, Saint Mary's began by 
organizing its Program as an elective inter- 
departmental major, covering the Junior and 
Senior years. This method eliminates many 
organizational difficulties while permitting 
a validation of the general approach, and 
likewise insures that the students. who 
choose to enter the Christian Culture Pro- 
gram will be prepared by two years of basic 
courses in religion, philosophy, literature, 
and history. Although Christian Culture is a 
separate department in the College, offering 
twenty-eight semester hours of classes, it 
draws upon members of other departments 
for instruction, and duplication of courses is 
avoided. 


The Program follows the historical-socio- 
logical method suggested by Mr. Dawson, 
and emphasizes particularly the genetic 
study of institutions and trends of thought. 
No attempt is made to provide encyclopedic 


coverage of so vast and complex a subject; 
instead certain key periods are selected for 


intensive examination. In the effort to ex- 
plore the interaction of Christianity with 
other factors in the development of Western 
culture, the Program focusses on the com- 
mon elements in that development rather 
than trying to trace the separate histories of 
the individual nations that comprise the 
Western world. 

In the Junior year the student begins her 
study of Christian civilization with a course 
entitled The Making of Europe, the first of 
a sequence of four _historically-oriented 
classes which forms the core of the Program. 
This first semester course is devoted to an 
examination of the formative stages of 
Christian culture in East and West and its 
development down to the eleventh century. 
Throughout the Program an effort has been 
made to avoid wherever possible the con- 
ventional textbook in favor of works of syn- 
thesis which rest on a sound basis of critical 
scholarship. In the first semester the stu- 
dents read two of Mr. Dawson’s most re- 
spected works, The Making of Europe and 
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Religion and the Rise of Western Culture, 
as well as Southern’s The Making of the 
Middle Ages. 

Four semesters of colloquium sessions are 
given concomitantly with the four historical 
courses. In these weekly discussion classes 
the student becomes acquainted at first hand 
with many of the major achievements of 
Christian civilization in the areas of art, 
literature, spiritual writing, and social 
thought. Some of the works considered in 
the first semester are the Confessions of 
Saint Augustine and his City of God, the 
Rule of Saint Benedict, Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History, and The Song of Roland. A spe- 
cialist in the area of the work under con- 
sideration leads the discussion in these col- 
loquia, but the Chairman of the Program is 
also present and participates in them to in- 
sure the preservation of continuity in the 
series as a whole. Since the colloquia are 
closely coordinated with the historical se- 
quence the student has a good background 
for understanding the specific work under 
discussion, and each work is fixed solidly in 
its historical context rather than being 
viewed as an isolated monument divorced 
from its cultural milieu. 

In the second half of the Junior year, the 
Program takes up the period of the ma- 
turity of Christian culture in the course 
called Medieval Christendom. While the 
historical sequence provides systematic study 
of the Middle Ages through such books as 
Cheyney’s Dawn of a New Era, the colloquia 
series includes discussion of Joinville's Life 
of Saimt Louis, and the poetry of Dante, 
Langland, and Chaucer, as well as the study 
of examples of Romanesque and Gothic art. 


THE SECOND YEAR of the Program traces 
the developrnent of Western civilization 
from the fifteenth century to the present day 
in two courses called The Age of Religious 
Division and The Age of Revolutions and 
World Wars. Here the student reads such 
well known works as Hazard’s The Ewuro- 
pean Mind, and the colloquium sessions 
range from Saint Thomas More’s Utopia 
and Pascal’s Pemsees in the first semester to 
Kierkegaard’s Fear and Trembling and the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot in the second. 
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In bringing the study of Christian civili- 
zation down to our own times, the Saint 
Mary’s Program seeks to provide a sharper 
perspective for understanding the contem- 
porary situation and to avoid engendering in 
the student a romanticized — and escapist 
— medievalism. Hence the Program for 
Christian Culture should not be misinter- 
preted as an evasion of the obligation to 
come to grips with the twentieth century. 
It is, rather, an attempt to deepen the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the historical forces that 
have made the modern world what it is. 
Nor does it seem likely that the student will 
adopt a narrow and exclusive view of Chris- 
tian culture after seeing how the most di- 
verse elements have been interwoven into 
the Western tradition, and after considering 
the positive aspects as well as the seculariz- 
ing effects of post-Renaissance history. 


Besides the historical sequence and the 
colloquium series, the Program provides for 
each of the four semesters a more intensive 
course in some especially significant aspect 
of Western development. The first of these 
courses, Early Christian Writers, is a sys- 
tematic introduction to the writings of such 
men as Tertullian, Origen, Saint Athanasius, 
and Saint Jerome — men who are usually 
known to the student only by allusion or 
footnote citation. A special course in the 
history of medieval philosophy is given in 
the second semester of the Program, concur- 
rently with the course Medieval Christen- 
dom. 


The subjects chosen for special study in 
the second year of the Program indicate the 
care Saint Mary’s has taken to make the 
study of Christian civilization meaningful to 
the student in terms of her own experience. 
The first of these courses is a_ historical 
survey of the relations of Church and State, 
one of the most complex and pressing of 
contemporary problems, especially in our 
pluralistic American society. In the fourth 
and final semester a course called Chris- 
tianity and American Culture focusses spe- 
cifically on the interaction of religious in- 
fluences with other forces in the develop- 
ment of the tradition which is the student's 
immediate heritage. This course offers a 
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survey of American history, emphasizing 
close study of Puritanism, the Great Awak- 
ening and the influence of evangelical re- 
ligion, Benjamin Franklin and the American 
Enlightenment, Transcendentalism, and the 
reaction of the churches to industrial society. 
The Program for Christian Culture has 
been immeasureably strengthened and en- 
riched by a lecture series made possible 
through the generosity of the Lilly Endow- 
ment of Indianapolis, Indiana. Assistance 
from this source has enabled Saint Mary's 
to institute the Lilly Endowment Lectures, in 
which distinguished scholars supplement the 
course work of the Program by their dis- 
cussion of topics related to the tradition of 
Christian culture. The quality of the Lilly 
Endowment series, now in its third year, is 
suggested by a listing of the participants in 
the Christian Culture Symposium to be held 
in April, 1960. Here Christopher Dawson, 
Vernon Bourke, Mircea Eliade, Randall 
Stewart, and Sir Hugh Taylor will discuss 
topics ranging from “History and the Cyclical 
View of Time” to “Science and Religion.” 


WHILE Saint Mary's experience with the 
Program for Christian Culture has been too 
brief to permit hard and fast conclusions 
to be drawn, nevertheless certain facts should 
be noted. For one thing, the Program has 
attracted students of superior ability. Nearly 
half of the first graduating class of Christian 
Culture majors were honor students. These 
girls found that the Program not only 
deepened their knowledge of Western civili- 
zation but also increased their appreciation 
of the Christian religion which has played 
so important a role in shaping the develop- 
ment of that civilization. 


The better students likewise appreciate 
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the relief the Program offers from the stand- 
ard textbook approach, and they reacted very 
favorably to the reading of “obscure” and 
“difficult” authors whom they had previ- 
ously known only by reputation. They 
found, often to their surprise, that these au- 
thors were not only comprehensible but also 
rewarding, and that their works frequently 
had an unexpected contemporary relevance. 

In thus awakening the students to the 
richness of their cultural heritage the Pro- 
gram has achieved one of its purposes. An- 
other encouraging reaction is that many of 
the students report that the Program assists 
them in organizing their store of knowledge. 
They find that information gained in other 
fields, as well as what they learn in the 
Christian Culture classes, seems to fit to- 
gether in a more meaningful pattern and 
become a part of a comprehensive unity. 
And although this is rather subjective evi- 
dence, it is at least an indication that the 
study of Christian civilization can perform 
an integrating function in the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

The organization of the Program for 
Christian Culture at Saint Mary's is, of 
course, only a modest experiment, and Saint 
Mary’s does not pretend to have explored 
all the possibilities of Christopher Dawson's 
suggestions. But the Program has weath- 
ered the difficult years of beginning, and 
has enjoyed a substantial measure of success. 
The accomplishments of the Program's first 
four years demonstrate that Mr. Dawson's 
proposals are by no means impracticable, 
and the religious and educational dividends 
to be gained from the application of his 
ideas would seem to warrant further testing 
and validation of the Christian Culture ap- 
proach. 
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Bias in Professional Publications Concerning — 


Interfaith Marriages 


Glenn M. Vernon 


Associate Professor, Sociology Department, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


HE RELIGIOUSLY mixed marriage excites 

the interest of a large number of people 
today. Many and varied are the reasons 
back of this interest. The social scientist, 
particularly the sociologist and the psy- 
chologist, share this interest — especially 
those who have concerned themselves with 
the so-called problem areas of human be- 
havior. Of all those mentioned, the social 
scientist plays a somewhat unique role, in 
that he attempts to see the situation through 
scientific eyes. He attempts to see the data 
objectively. He tries to be unbiased and is 
only interested in presenting the facts as they 
are, not in trying to determine what they 
ought to be. 

This interest has led to the gathering of 
facts and figures by the social scientist so 
that he would not have to rely upon guess- 
work, hunches, or preconceived conclusions. 
Since religion is involved in the interfaith 
marriage issue, there is a possibility that the 
human tendency for the individual to see 
what he wants to see may be exaggerated, 
thus making accurate statistics very meces- 
sary. 

We are fortunate that some limited sta- 
tistics are available. This article is con- 
cerned with the influence which some of 
these statistics may have upon our students 
and the reading public. More specifically, 
the concern is with the manner in which 
they have traditionally been presented, at 
least as evidenced in the current text books 
in the area. This concern also extends to the 
reflection which this presentation makes 
upon our profession, in that we profess to 
be impartial, objective scientists. 

THE STATISTICS to which I refer are those 
which compare the divorce rate of reli- 
giously homogeneous and religiously hetero- 


geneous marriages. When the Sociologist 
considers this area, the figures most often 
quoted are those from the Landis study done 
in Michigan.1 The Weeks study” and the 
Bell study*® are also frequently used. Let us 
look at the traditional presentation of the 
results of the Landis study. 


PERCENT DIVORCED 
Both Catholic 
a 8 eee 
Both Protestant 
Mixed, Catholic-Protestant 


The main emphasis of this chart is that 
once we begin to cross religious lines in 
marriage, the likelihood of divorce increases 
tremendously — about 2 to 3 times, in fact. 
Speaking in terms of percentages, it suggests 
that the chances for divorce increase from 
200 to 300 percent in an interfaith marriage 
as compared to a one-faith marriage. From 
this, although the figures do not actually 
say it, it is easy for the student or the 
reader to leave with the impression that in- 
terfaith marriages are almost doomed to 
failure from the beginning — after all, a 
difference as high as 200 to 300 percent 
is a big one. 


One wonders whether the effect upon the 
student would be any different if the re- 
verse set of figures were presented — the 
percent of couples staying together. In this 
case the figures would be as follows. 


‘J. T. Landis, “Marriages of Mixed and Non- 
Mixed Religious Faiths,” American Sociological 
Review, 14 (1949), p. 403. 


*H. Ashley Weeks, “Differential Divorce Rates 
by Occupation,” Social Forces, 21 (1943), p. 336. 


"Howard M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story, 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1938, p. 21. 
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PERCENT ENDURING 
Both Catholic 
Both Jewish 
Both Protestant 
Mixed, Catholic-Protestant 
Both none 


PEROT T 


It would seem that quite a different im- 
pression would be left with the reader from 
an analysis of this set of figures. In the first 
place, all of the figures are high ones — 
well above 75 per cent, so that even though 
he may not remember any exact figures, he 
is left with the impression that the great ma- 
jority of marriages do endure, including in- 
terfaith marriages. There is a differential 
rate of success to be sure, but in this case, 
the difference is not from 200 to 300 per 
cent, but rather the difference is around 10 
per cent. 

The differential impression is also sug- 
gested by bar graphs illustrating the two 
sets of figures. Let us look at Figure I 
which Duval and Hill* present in their text. 

Again the differences are very evident 
and very marked — some lines being almost 
three times as long as the others. However, 
when the bars show the percent of couples 
staying together, as in Figure II, the picture 
is again quite different. 
velyn Millis Duvall and Reuben Hill, When 

Marry (Rev. ed.), Chicago: D. C. Heath 
ompany, 1953, p. 391. 


It is suggested that the second sort of 
presentation would have quite a different 
effect upon the student or reader than the 
first. No solid proof of this is available, 
so this is advanced merely as a hypothesis 
which would justify further investigation. 
Suggestive evidence, however, has been 
found in the classroom experiences of the 
author. In the “Family” class, which is com- 
posed mainly of seniors, in which specific 
attention is called to the facts which have 
just been outlined here, there have always 
been, in the past, some students who miiss 
the following question: 

“Using divorce as our measure of 
failure, the chances are greater that an 
interfaith marriage will fail than that st 
will succeed.” 

This possibly reflects previous convictions 
which the class presentation was unable to 
shake, but these convictions, probably, stem 
in part at least, from being exposed to the 
traditional set of figures, or to individuals 
who have thus been exposed. 

THE WHOLE DIFFICULTY is emphasized 
in a recent book written by a religionist,° 
who states that in the ministry he has been 
called upon to do a good deal of counseling, 


‘James A. Pike, If You Marry Outside Your 
Faith, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954, pp. 
26-27. 
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and also states that he has yet “to deal with 
a problem or discern a solution which was 
not at root religious.” His statement sug- 
gests that we might expect his biases to 
show through, but nonetheless, his writing 
illustrates the point being made. In dis- 


Study” we learn about the religious 
connections of the parents of twelve 
thousand young people and whether 
their parents were living together or 
not... . The figures show that where 
both parents were Protestant .. . 6.8% 


cussing interfaith marriages, he states 


Suppose you wanted to fly the At- 
lantic and asked the agent: “Is it a safe 
trip?” and he answered, “Oh, yes, every 
once in a while a plane gets through,” 
I doubt if you would book passage. 
What you would want to know — if 
you still had the courage to pursue the 
matter further — is “What are the 
chances?” What is important to a young 
couple contemplating the matter is not 
that this or that couple seem to have 
worked it out all right, but rather, what 
by and large is the success of mixed 
marriages? Fortunately this is a ques- 
tion we are able to answer — in a 
rough and ready way to be sure, be- 
cause the answer is in terms of divorce 
and separation — which is only a 
partial reflection of the scope of un- 
happiness and dissatisfaction which it 
suggests. 

From what is called the “Maryland 


of the parents were separated... . 
Where both parents were Roman 
Catholic 6.4 per cent of the parents 
were separated. In the case of mixed 
marriages 15.2 per cent represented 
broken homes. . . . In short, there was 
in the case of mixed marriages 24 
times as much separation and divorce 
as in the families where there was re- 
ligious homogeneity. 


The author starts his discussion by sug- 
gesting that what we really want to know 
is how many “get through,” and indicates 
that he has some rough answers. However, 
he does not present them, but reverses his 
field, and presents figures as to how many 
did not get through, thus permitting him 
the telling point that the difference was 
about 214 times greater that the interfaith 
marriage would fail, rather than about 10 
per cent less that an interfaith marriage 
would get through. 
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It would seem possible that our concen- 
tration upon the one set of figures with the 
200 to 300 per cent difference may have 
contributed to religious scapegoating as far as 
religiously mixed marriages are concerned 
not only on the part of the parents and 
friends, but on the part of the individual 
participants in such marriages. Thus, we 


may unintentionally be creating additional 
hazards for the interfaith marriage. 


It would seem that this whole issue is a 
particularly pertinent one in light of the 
large number of interfaith marriages being 
contracted today. This is true whether we 
take the approach of the strict scientist who 
is merely presenting the facts, where his se- 
lection of one set of figures to the exclusion 
of another equally valid set may evidence 
possible unintentional biases, or whether the 
interest is more that of a social actionist 
interested in trying to help young couples 
make a go of their marriage. 


IT IS CETAINLY NOT the intent of this 
article to minimize the problems which fre- 
quently accompany a religiously mixed mar- 
riage, but neither does it seem proper to 
over-emphasize potential difficulties, and 
thus help make these predictions somewhat 
self-fulfilling. It would seem that we have 
an obligation to our students and readers to 
point up the chances for such marriages stay- 
ing together as well as the chances for 
breaking up. It is further suggested that 
the fact that the reverse statistics are im- 
plicit in either presentation does not relieve 
us of this obligation. If the text or the 
professor emphasizes but one set, the chances 
are good that this is the emphasis which 
will be retained by the student or reader. 

This article should not be construed as 
an endorsement of interfaith marriages. 
Neither is it an indictment of such mar- 
riages. The scientist is not concerned with 
either of these approaches. The question is 
being raised as to whether intentionally or un- 
intentionally our biases are showing in the 
set of statistics which we seem to consis- 
tently select for presentation to our readers 
and students. 
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THEOLOGY & BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 

(continued from page 252) 
lect the other, we have a distorted ethic. 
Herein is the tension between the personal 
gospel and the social gospel. And at the 
same time the Christian, who is a child of 
Pentecost, lives as a member of the Body of 
Christ, the Holy Fellowship, to which rela- 
tionship he must respond if either indi- 
vidual or Kingdom needs are to be realized. 
In thise sense the Church has a certain deep 
knowledge of this basic three-fold tension 
which is the warp and woof of our existence. 
The difficulty has been that while we have 
had a theological awareness of these things 
there has been little inclination to see the 
reflection of this tension and the breakdown 
of the same in the everyday recurring group 
experiences of our life within the Church. 
The social scientist has been much more ob- 
servant and in his objective scientific fashion 
has been free to identify forces which in a 
theological sense the Church has always been 
in a position to recognize but has seldom 
accomplished. 

In these and in other ways the social 
scientist in his operations is more precise 
than the religious worker, more careful, more 
observant, more attentive to detail, and in 
the aggregate, therefore, more honest in his 
approach to human experience. That he is 
hemmed in by the horizons of his own sci- 
ence is not to be denied, but within the con- 
fines of his own area of operations he has 
much to offer us and we can only have 
faith that continuing conversations may lead 
to a reciprocal relationship of mutual value. 





,. Correction, Please! 


In the article “Religious Belief and Denomina- 
tional Affiliation” by Toch and Anderson, May- 
June 1960 issue, the equation on p. 195 was not 
correctly printed. It should read as follows: 

(CA + LD) — (LA + CD) + 100 

3 A bes am CQ 





CA = agreements with conservative items. 
LD = disagreements with liberal items. 

LA = agreements with liberal items. 

CD = disagreements with conservative items. 
CQ = conservatism quotient. 








RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


A Symposium 


In February, 1960, a committee of the National Council of 
Churches reported fo its parent body its findings and recommendations 
which are the outcome of many years of study. The paper was av- 
thorized for publication as a study document. 


This Symposium is offered as a contribution to this study, and to 
encourage readers to share in the process. 


I. Relation of Religion to Public Education 


R. L. Hunt 


Executive Director, Department of Religion and Public Education, National Council of Churches, 


New York 


ge DIVISION OF Christian Education of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. meeting in St. Louis, 
February 18, 1960, approved the recom- 
mendation of its Commission on General 
Christian Education that its Committee on 
Religion and Public Education be authorized 
to publish its study document, Relation of 
Religion and Public Education. The Division 
of Christian Education further requested 
member denominations and councils of 
churches to “encourage local churches, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to study the docu- 
ment in the next three years, and to inform 
the Committee of their reactions.’ 

Pursuant to the authorization, the docu- 
ment was published in the International 
Journal of Religious Education, April, 1960. 
Published with the text were resource ma- 
terials consisting of extracts from related 
pronouncements of the National Council of 
Churches, from decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, bibliographic and 
“thought-starter” questions.’ 


notes, 


1Reprints are available at 10c each (cash with 
order) from The Department of Publications, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 637 W. 125th St., 
New York 27, N. Y. Comments and suggestions 
may be addressed to Dr. R. L. Hunt, 475 River- 
side Dr., New York 27, N. Y. 


STATUS AND FUNCTION OF THE 
DOCUMENT 


The study document is designed to help 
denominations, state and local councils of 
churches, and other groups to formulate 
their positions, and to aid in the formation 
of a common policy statement which the co- 
operating denominations and council may 
ultimately accept. While it reflects many of 
the convictions and concerns about the role 
of public education in a free society, it is 
not at its present stage an official pro- 
nouncement of the National Council of 
Churches or of any of the cooperating 
churches. It is one step toward formation 
of a policy statement if desired. 


The National Council of Churches speaks 
officially on policy through its General 
Assembly, which meets triennially, or its 
General Board. Neither had considered the 
document before publication. The sub- 
stance of the text was not considered by 
the Division of Christian Education which 
gave permission for publication. The paper 
is the work of the Committee on Religion 
and Public Education, one of some 70 units 
working in the National Council of 
Churches. In 1962, after reviewing reports 


REPRINTS of this Symposium, including under one cover the articles by Messrs. Hunt, 

Bennett, McClusky and Brickman, are available from the New York office of REA. 

Single copies, 35c; 10 or more to one address, 25c each; cash or check with order. Whole- 
sale prices on larger quantities sent on request. 
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of reactions to the document, the Committee 
on Religion and Public Education will con- 
sider the question whether to recommend 
for adoption as policy by the National 
Council of Churches any or all of the posi- 
tions taken in the study document. 

Any reader, any study group, whether or 
not constituent to the Council, is invited to 
report reactions to the positions taken in 
the document, addressing them to the Com- 
mittee in care of its secretary. 


How THE PAPER WAS DEVELOPED 


The Committee on Religion and Public 
Education of the National Council of 
Churches currently has — 


47 members named by 27 denominational 
boards of education. 
members mamed by 18 state councils of 
churches 
members named by related units in the 
National Council of Churches, such as the 
Committee on Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion, United Church Women, the Depart- 
ment of Religious Liberty. 
members named because of 
some special interest or competence, or 
the interest of boards of social action not 
in the Division of Christian Education, or 
of boards of denominations not members 
of the Council. 


additional 


staff members, ex officio, including the ex- 


tives of the Committee, of the Com- 
mittee on Weekday Religious Education, 
the Division of Christian Education, 
and of its Commission on General Chris- 
tian Education. 

This committee is successor to a Com- 
mittee on Religion and Public Education 
first appointed by the International Council 
of Religious Education in 1947, whose chair- 
manship was Dr. Luther A. Weigle. To 
that committee were referred four major 
concerns: 
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l. “Can it happen here?” Will state- 
supported schools in the United States be 
used to turn children against parents and re- 
ligion as has been observed in Italy under 
Fascism, in Germany under Nazism, in the 
U.S.S.R. under Communism? 

2. Are the public schools “godless,” as 
sometimes charged? 


3. Should the Protestant churches now 
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establish parochial school systems, to avoid 
the dangers noted or to secure other ad- 
vantages? 

4. In view of rising birth rates, and 
prospects for rapid increases in numbers of 
children to be educated, what do our reli- 
gious motives, our concerns for children, 
mean in the way of support for public 
schools? 

That Committee brought a report which 
was adopted by the International Council 
of Religious Education in 1949. “A free 
American public school system,” said the 
Committee, “is indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of our democratic institutions.” Mem- 
bers of the committee believed that a better 
general education could be provided by 
planning for all the children of the com- 
munity than by segmenting into sectarian 
schools. Parochial schools, they said, “. . . are 
not the Protestant answer. We are 
committed to public schools.” Definite re- 
ligious instruction in the homes and 
churches should supplement the general 
education offered children in the common 
school. 

The Committee supported the right of 
any church to operate schools if it so chose. 
Without attempting to defend everything 
that happens in every classroom in the pub- 
lic schools of the United States, the report 
pronounced generally worthy of confidence 
the public schools and the teachers in them. 
It asked for continued consideration of ques- 
tions of how public schools should deal with 
religion. It recommended the creation of a 
department of religion and public education 
in the International Council of Religious 
Education (merged into the National Coun- 
cil of Churches in 1950). The Department 
of Religion and Public Education was 
established in the National Council of 
Churches in 1953 and the writer was named 
as its Executive Director. Dr. Jordan L. 
Larson, superintendent of public schools in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., a Presbyterian lay- 
man, has been chairman of the committee 
since. 

The Committee on Religion and Public 
Education sponsored a National Conference 
on Religion and Public Education at St. 
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Louis, in November, 1955. To this were 
invited representatives of constituent de- 
nominations and councils, of non-constituent 
denominations, and of other faith groups. 
The effort was made at this time to define 
the issues. The definition of issues and re- 
ports of preliminary thinking about them 
were published in the International Journal 
of Religious Education, March, 1956, in a 
special section titled “Public Education and 
Religion.” 

After these questions had been discussed 
in the constituent denominations the Com- 
mittee on Religion and Public Education 
began in 1957 to draft answers to some of the 
controversial and complex questions on how 
public schools should deal with religion. 
Committee sessions in 1957, 1958, and 
1959, with average attendance of 55 mem- 
bers, resulted in .drafts circulated for criti- 
cism inside and outside the constituency of 
the National Council of Churches, and 
eventually to publication of the current Re- 
lation of Religion to Public Education. 


THE POINT OF VIEW 


The Committee specifically limited its 
field to the elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States. It emphasized in a 
preface the responsibility of homes and 
churches for the teaching of religion: 


1. “As Christians and churches, our primary 
task is to proclaim this good news by word 
and deéd that all men and nations may see, 
hear and believe. An integral aspect of this 
task is the bringing up of the children of be- 
lievers ‘in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.’ We believe that no other community 
or institution can do this, nor should 
mitted to attempt it... . 

2. “... as churches and Christians we are 
committed to strengthening and maintaining 
the free institutions of a free society, trusting 
in the work of the Holy Spirit to use the 
church and the home and the private agencies 
open to us to obtain commitment to our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ.” 


be per- 


The role of the public school is therefore 


seen as limited. “The public school should 
recognize the function of religion in Ameri- 
can life, and maintain a climate friendly to 
religion, doing its share to assure to every 
individual the right to choose his own be- 
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liefs.” The responsibility of the legally con- 
stituted boards of trustees to the total electo- 
rate was accepted, and the responsibilities of 
Christians as citizens related to it. 

Part I of the document outlines “Some 
Convictions Which Influence Our Think- 
ing.” The worth of the individual is noted 
in a religious context. Education is seen as 
a responsibility shared by family, church, 
the school, and the community, with in- 
sights of each correcting and complementing 
others. Civic assumptions for support of 
public schools for all children by taxes from 
all citizens are approved, with the Christian's 
motivation seen as broader and more com- 
pelling than legal enactment. 

The right of churches and private per- 
sons and corporations to operate schools is 
maintained, so long as assurance is given of 
health and safety standards and necessary 
preparation for civic life. Schools operated 
by churches because of conviction that their 
particular faith must be at the heart of 
education are seen as instruments for teach- 
ing a sectarian faith, with no valid claim on 
public funds. 

Religious freedom is counted a God-given 
right of each citizen. Separation of church 
and state is interpreted to mean “no estab- 
lished Church, nor preferred status or fi- 
nancial support by the state for any church,” 
and “no interlocking of the respective juris- 
dictions of state and churches.” Voluntary 
cooperation between free institutions of 
church and state is counted appropriate. 

Finding substantial agreement on indi- 
vidual and group behavior, “Churches in 
the main support the common stress upon 
importance of ‘moral and spiritual values.’” 
The same behavioral goals may be sought by 
school and church, and interpreted differ- 
ently by each. Sanctions are counted im- 
portant. “It must be made clear that the 
sanctions of faith, . . . are left to the teach- 
ing and nurturing ministries of the home 
and church... .” 


POSITIONS TAKEN 


Turning to specific problems in Part II, 
the Committee offers for the consideration 
of the reader its judgment on many diffi- 
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cult and complex questions. The document 
is too long to quote in full, and every line 
and word in it was the occasion for debate. 
The reader is therefore advised to consult 
the full statement if interested, but the fol- 
lowing will serve as pointers and indicate 
the scope of the document: 

1. Should tax funds support bus trans- 
portation, free textbooks, free lunches, medi- 
cal and health services for children in non- 
public schools? The answer is No for the 
first two, Yes, for the others. “If voted, 
funds for auxiliary services should be voted 
in welfare budgets” administered by public 
authorities responsible to the electorate. 

2. Should churches make available thew 
buildings to public schools? Yes, for emer- 
gencies only, and “in no case should church 
facilities be used for school purposes to 
circumvent the law of the land.” 

3. Should churches use public school fa- 
cilities? On the same terms and at such 
times as available with fair rental to other 
nonprofit organizations. 

4. Released time? 


Yes. The public 


schools observing the limits of their assigned 
task appropriately cooperate in a reasonable 
arranging of school schedules to permit par- 
ents and churches to meet their respective 
responsibilities for specifically religious in- 
struction. 

5. Should the public schools teach moral 


and spwitual values? Yes. “The public 
schools rightly teach that religion is an im- 
portant aspect of our national heritage, that 
it is commonly accepted that this nation sub- 
sists ‘under God,’ and that moral and ethical 
values are widely held to rest upon religious 
grounds and sanctions. No person is re- 
quired to accept any article of belief, but 
all should be acquainted with the facts. In 
a pluralistic society there are many bases 
for support of values which may properly 
be explored in the public school classroom.” 

6. Common core? Worth further study, 
but “seems to offer little present hope for 
advance.” 

Facts about religion where relevant 
to the regular subject matter? Yes. “So also 
should be taught the historical facts about 
religious conflicts and persecution.” 
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8. Elective courses in comparative reli- 
gion, Old and New Testament, other sacred 
literature? Yes, “such courses have values 
comparable to those of other elective 
units... .” 


9. Can the Bible be used im courses in 
general education? Yes, where relevant to 
the regular subject, e.g., history, literature, 
and taking into account the several transla- 
tions used in the homes. 


10. School credit be given for off- 
campus courses in religion? Yes, subject 
to usual school policies for the respective 
curriculums and accreditation standards. 

11. Require vaccination? Require im- 
struction in germ theory of disease for those 
with religious scruples? Excuse the indi- 
vidual in normal times, but offer in the 
school curriculum. “In times of epidemic 
dangers . . . the health and welfare of the 
community . . . take priority.” 

12. Shall there be prayer, worship, grace 
at meals? Such are appropriate where they 
are normal expressions of those participat- 
ing, and nobody should be required to par- 
ticipate against his conscience. Such a policy 
is seen as indicated by the First Amend- 
ment, by which the authority of the state 
is not to establish nor prohibit religion. 

13. Shall students be excused for reli- 
gious holidays? Yes, and the administra- 
tion should take account of religious holi- 
days in making up the school calendar. 

14. Shall there be religious clubs on cam- 
pus? Clubs with character-education pur- 
poses, Yes, on same terms as other, but 
proselyting activities, No. 

15. Scholarships from tax funds for 
children in church-related elementary and 
secondary schools. No. 

16. Should government provide loan 
funds or gift funds to build church-related 
elementary and secondary schools? No. 

17. Should religious census be taken in 
the public school? For public school pur- 
poses and uses only, Yes. 

18. Can any sectarian literature be used 
in the public school? Not for purposes of 
indoctrination. At secondary level, there 
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may be uses for purposes of general educa- 
tion, comparable to uses of political party 
platforms in the high schools. 

19. Should Bibles be distributed in the 
public schools? Follow the decisions of the 
courts, which say No. 

20. Should clergy be in the public 
schools? For certain and limited purposes, 
Yes. “Members of the clergy and religious 
orders, personally and professionally quali- 
fied, may teach in the public schools on the 
same terms as other citizens. When so em- 
ployed, they should make sure their office 
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is not misused for sectarian advantage.” 

The document concludes with Part III, 
which encourages the free discussion of 
these questions of the policies of the public 
institutions, asks the people of the churches 
to support public schools because of their 
religious motives and to defend freedom 
of inquiry and thought, and cites needs for 
further research. 

If these points are of interest, you will 
wish to consult the full text of the statement 
for all the “ifs, ands, and buts” — and for 
other points treated. 





ll. A Protestant Looks At the Study Document 


John C. Bennett 


Professor of Applied Christianity, Union Theological Seminary, New York 


be NATIONAL Council of Churches Study 
Document on religion and public 
education is a fine statement on most of the 
issues which are generally raised in this con- 
text. Its emphasis upon the importance of 
the public school in American life is sound 
and it does not make this case for the public 
school by ignoring or belittling the religious 
problems which are inherent in public edu- 
cation in a pluralistic society. The public 
school, free to all children, is one of the 
greatest triumphs of democracy and social 
justice in America. The responsibility of 
the Churches to support the public school 
needs to be stressed at this time because we 
are in a period in which new and costly ini- 
tiatives are required to provide support for 
public education, initiatives in modifying 
the tax structure within the states and in 
federal stimulus as well as financial aid in 
raising the level of education everywhere. 
The quality of public education will depend 
on more than these deliberate decisions at 
the political level; it will depend also on 
the quality of the culture, on the interests 
and the scale of values among the people. 
But taking thought to improve education 
can, of course, influence the culture 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 


This study document takes a moderate 
view of the meaning of the separation of 
Church and State. It avoids the absolute 
separation of the Supreme Court decision in 
the McCollum case and seems to treat the 
opinion of Justice Douglas in the Zorach 
case as normative. Echoes of that opinion 
appear throughout the document. This is 
true of the basic definition of “separation” 
where the line is drawn against “the sup- 
port of a church in whole or in part by 
public funds.” Earlier the same sentence had 
referred to “a church or churches.” The in- 
tention is to exclude a relationship that 
might be regarded as “multiple establish- 
ment.” Also it is in line with the Zorach 
decision to emphasize cooperation between 
Church and State. This is believed to be 
possible even if there is no interlocking 
of the institutions of Church and State. As 
the document says: “Cooperation between 
Church and State is to be encouraged, as 
should cooperation between government and 
the many voluntary community, state, or na- 
tional agencies which have concern for chil- 
dren and youth — assuming that each pays 
for the functions it controls.” 
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As that last point is stated, it goes far 
beyond current practice and I wonder if it 
does not undermine some forms of coopera- 
tion between the state and private agencies, 
including some agencies controlled by 
Churches, which are desirable. At least the 
state should be able to pay for services 
rendered by such private agencies. What- 
ever may be done in secondary education, 
the acceptance of such financial cooperation 
in the case of institutions of higher educa- 
tion and in the case of hospitals and wel- 
fare agencies is necessary unless we want 
the government to increase enormously its 
own institutions in those areas to meet 
growing needs. Even Mr. Leo Pfeffer, who 
is a representative of the strictest doctrine of 
the separation of Church and State says 
that “as long as the sum paid to the de- 
nominational hospital does not exceed the 
amount the state would be required to ex- 
pend to care for the patients unable to pay, 
the hospital is not really receiving govern- 
ment aid.” Also denominations which 
usually represent a strict view of separation 
so far as schools are concerned receive 


grants from the government to expand their 


hospitals under the Hill-Burton Act. Per- 
haps the inconsistency reveals that the prob- 
lem of cooperation between the state and 
voluntary agencies is inherently more com- 
plicated than the doctrine allows. 

The difficulty of being absolutistic in re- 
jecting all forms of financial cooperation 
between the State and agencies of the 
Church may be seen most clearly in the 
case of the chaplains in the armed services. 
Even those who are more extreme in their 
interpretation of separation than is this 
document admit the necessity of this kind 
of cooperation between state and church for 
the sake of the religious liberty of the mem- 
bers of the armed services, religious liberty 
that is as much guaranteed by the consti- 
tution as a religious establishment is for- 
bidden. 

RELEASED TIME 

The discussion in this document of “re- 

leased time” and “dismissed time” program 


1Church, State and Freedom, The Beacon Press, 


p. 178. 
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is good. Again the middle position of the 
Zorach decision is followed. I wish that 
more had been said about the need of tak- 
ing more seriously the opportunities offered 
to the Churches. How much can be made 
of the possibility in some communities of 
a staggered system of released time so that 
trained teachers can be used throughout 
the day? This is difficult because school 
buildings cannot be used and the school 
may be far away from churches where re- 
leased time classes can be taught. But is 
it beyond the ingenuity and the resources 
of the Churches to solve this problem at 
least in some communities? One example 
of such ingenuity is the use of buses owned 
by Churches as classrooms. Perhaps more 
thought should be given to the reasons why 
Protestants are so much less successful than 
Jews in using periods for religious education 
outside of school hours. The Jews have a 
greater incentive to make the effort be- 
cause religious education for them is the 
transmission of a distinctive culture, even 
a language. Protestants are less likely to 
believe im the importance of such an ef- 
fort. But what more can be said about 
this question? 


RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES 


I think that the document is wise in what 
is said about religious observances in the 
school. It seeks to maintain a measure of 
flexibility, allowing for differences in com- 
munities. The moral problem that is in- 
volved is the difficulty of being sensitive 
to the feeling of religious minorities before 
they are strong enough to demand considera- 
tion. I do not believe that all forms of re- 
ligious recognition that are now allowed in 
many schools should be prohibited every- 
where by judicial fiat but I see the danger 
of unfairness to the small and helpless mi- 
nority. Part of the problem is well stated 
in this report as follows: “Christians should 
be especially sensitive to the fact that chil- 
dren are not noted for their non-conformity, 
and that so-called voluntary exemption does 
not overcome the compulsion exerted by 
majority behavior.” There is no discus- 
sion of one matter that is of great concern 
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to the Jews in many suburban communi- 
ties, the various forms of Christmas ob- 
servance in the schools. Things that have 
always been taken for granted are now 
regarded as offensive by many citizens. I 
feel the problem and yet I see danger in 
emptying the common culture of its best 
memories. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING 


The report is on very strong ground in 
all that it says about religious teaching in 
the schools. It wisely puts aside the idea of 
a “common core” of religious teaching 
which the schools should inculcate. There 
is an overlapping of our, three faiths but 
any formulation of the common core will 
be in a context that is controlled by one or 
another of them. Perhaps not enough at- 
tention is given here to the problem of aca- 
demic freedom for teachers and pupils who 
reject all three of the historic faiths. The 
emphasis in the report is, as it should be, 
on various forms of teaching about religion, 
especially as religion appears within such 
subjects as history, literature, art, music. The 
religious context of the American tradition 
needs to be understood by all American chil- 
dren. The suggestion is also made that there 
be elective courses in religious subject mat- 
ter on the high school level. The need for 
training teachers who are competent to 
teach abour religion with fairness to the 
faiths represented in the community is em- 
phasized. In spite of the difficulty of teach- 
ing about controversial religious material, 
this is the best chance to overcome the im- 
pression that religion is marginal when the 
curriculum of a school omits it altogether. 
This is no substitute for the intensive teach- 
ing of religion from the standpoint of a 
particular faith but the latter quite obvi- 
ously cannot be done within the public 
school. I do not know how much can be 
made of the elective courses in high school 
which might resemble the kind of system- 
atic teaching about the history and literature 
of religion that is now done in some state 
universities, but this needs to be explored 
to see how much scholarly objectivity is 
possible in secondary education and how 
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much, in pluralistic situations, the traffic 
can bear. Where such teaching is well 
done, there need be no offense to the ad- 
herents of any faith but in communities 
where the feeling between the religious 
communities is characterized by suspicion 
and resentment there will be those who will 
find offense because they are expecting it 
when the teaching is done by a member of 
another religious community. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


The main weakness of this report is the 
attitude that it expresses toward parochial 
schools. It does accept the principle that 
parents should be free to send their chil- 
dren to parochial schools but the discussion 
of this subject is external and unsympa- 
thetic. There is not the slightest effort to 
try to see the issue as it must appear to 
our Roman Catholic fellow citizens. I agree 
with the main emphasis of the report on 
the need of supporting public education and 
I agree with the view that underlies it that 
direct aid to parochial schools would under- 
cut public education seriously. Indeed, it is 
clear to me that, if the government were to 
go far in subsidizing parochial schools, there 
would soon be as many as five or six sys- 
tems of parochial education in many com- 
munities. This would mean the scattering 
of our resources and the total effect would 
be the lowering of the quality of all schools. 
It would drain off religious influences from 
the public schools. The Catholic schools 
might come out best because Catholics have 
a strong incentive to support their schools 
and they can employ nuns to teach on a 
subsistence basis. There is nothing un-Prot- 
estant about parochial schools nor are they 
necessarily inconsistent with democracy, but 
under American conditions a great stimulus 
to parochial education from the state would 
be educationally disastrous. 

Yet, when one has said all of that, a prob- 
lem remains to which this document does 
less than justice. When reference is made 
to those who have established parochial 
schools, it is said that “those who do not 
care to take advantage of the provisions for 
public schooling” may “avail themselves of 
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facilities privately controlled and supported.” 
This suggests that Roman Catholics are 
guided by little more than a whim. But 
we must admit that the Roman Catholics 
are often more realistic than Protestants 
about the effect of public education. They 
are wrong when they speak of the public 
schools as “Godless” as though this were a 
matter of intention but this document goes far 
to admit a problem for which parochial 
schools are a radical solution. It is a mat- 
ter of conscience for many Catholics to send 
their children to parochial schools. If Prot- 
estants say that parents here are guided by 
the Church, it is still a matter of conscience 
for them to be so guided. The religious 
liberty of citizens includes the liberty to be 
guided by the Church. 


Protestants are inclined to think in terms 
of a given public school system with pa- 
rochial schools as an intrusion. But in- 
creasingly the public schools are built with 
the express recognition that a portion of the 
educational load will be carried by parochial 
schools. This means that the non-Catholic 
tax payer saves on his taxes because his 
Catholic neighbor pays to support parochial 
education. But the Catholic neighbor car- 
ries a double financial load. It also makes 
a difference that Catholics are now in the 
suburbs where school taxes are highly visible 
as they may not be to tenants in a city. This 
study document passes over this problem as 
though it did not exist or with what is 
little more than an incantation to the effect 
that the Catholic parent could send his child 
to the public school. Actually in many cases 
there would not be room for him to do so 
without enlarging the school system and 
increasing the taxes of both Catholics and 
non-Catholics. Today the Roman Catholics 
have entered into the main stream of Ameri- 
can life. They are now involved in what 
one might call the articulate professions. 
They will make this case with great effect 
to their non-Catholic neighbors. Protestant 
leaders will have to take more notice of it 
than they do in this document. Protestants 
should emphasize the conviction that if the 
logic of the Catholic case is carried to the 
limit it would undermine public education. 
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They have a strong educational argument 
but they will not be very convincing in 
making it if they refuse to recognize the 
problem. 


AUXILIARY SERVICES 


The intransigent attitude in this docu- 
ment toward auxiliary services, transporta- 
tion and text-books, is most unfortunate. It 
should be recognized that the Supreme 
Court decision authorizing the provision of 
text books by the state for parochial schools 
explicitly says that the books must be the 
same as those used in the public schools. 
(Cochran v. Board of Education, 1930). 
Since the Catholic parents help to pay for 
these books and since their use by the pa- 
rochial schools helps to establish a bridge 
between public and parochial education, 
there is much to be said for this judgment 
of the Court. Also, if a community chooses 
to provide school transportation for all of its 
children, why should such an issue be made 
of it? The parents of the parochial school 
children help to pay for the buses. The fact 
that they do not also need the use of the 
school buildings for which they also help 
to pay, ought not to mean that they are de- 
prived of the use of the buses. This is a 
matter of plain justice. It is a minimum 
concession to the element of justice in the 
Catholic complaint concerning a double 
financial burden for education. The Su- 
preme Court even in the days when it was 
controlled by the doctrine of absolute separa- 
tion ruled that the state of New Jersey was 
permitted to provide transportation to pa- 
rochial school children for the sake of the 
welfare of the children. (Everson v. Board 
of Education, 1947). Critics of this de- 
cision have always complained that indirect 
aid was given to the Catholic school system 
and hence to the Church but is not that aid 
more than offset by the payment of Catho- 
lics for public school facilities which they 
do not use but which are in full use? 

I HAVE STATED the Catholic case strongly 
because the authors of this document are 
quite unable to admit that it deserves a hear- 
ing. It would be calamitous if the National 
Council of Churches should commit itself to 
such a one-sided position. The main thrust 
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of the statement is right. But it should 
call attention to the need of doing some 
justice to the Catholic case, especially 
through the provision of auxiliary services. 
If it is feared that to concede this much 
would be to admit the Catholic claim to an 
indefinite amount of direct support for 
parochial schools, the answer is that it would 
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be more convincing to both Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike to make a strong educa- 
tional argument against the destructive ef- 
fects of the dissipation of the resources of 
the community that are available for edu- 
cation and to do so at a point that is in- 
herently more defensible than is the rejec- 
tion of these auxiliary services. 





lil. Observations from a Catholic Viewpoint 


Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. 


Associate Editor, AMERICA 
A READER cannot but be struck by the 
earnestness and industry that are evi- 
dent behind each sentence of the National 
Council Study Document. Gratitude is cer- 
tainly in order to the Committee on Reli- 
gion and Public Education for this sincere 
effort to come to grips with the thorniest 
and most perennial of America’s social is- 
sues. If the success of the report — from 
a Catholic viewpoint — is not commen- 
surate with the effort, perhaps the explana- 
tion is to be sought in the nature of the 
problem or in the nature of the compromise 
here attempted. With many of the convic- 
tions stated in the first section of the docu- 
ment as well as with much of the analysis 
and resolution of the specific problems sug- 
gested in the second part a Catholic educa- 
tor can find cheerful agreement. The in- 
evitable and basic disagreements are rooted 
in different understandings of the nature of 
religious commitment and, above all, in dif- 
ferent philosophies of education. 


I 


A CATHOLIC does not look upon support 
of public education, considered as coter- 
minous with the present system of public 
schools, as an imperative arising from 
Christian faith. He would puzzle over the 
nature of the “religious convictions” that 
the document says “have called forth the 
general support of public education.” (Is 
this the ancient Puritan equation of schools 


plus biblical literacy to arrive at salvation? ) 
A Catholic, I think, prefers to ground his 
own concern for public education on the 
needs of our modern democratic society 
which must rest on the intellectual alertness 
and moral maturity of its citizenry. The 
state, accordingly, is obligated directly and 
indirectly, to maintain a level of universal 
education sufficient to ensure its own eco- 
nomic, political and cultural well-being. 
However, this obligation can be discharged 
in many ways. It does not follow that the 
state itself must invariably set up its own 
quasi-monopolistic system of schools. An 
imposing number of countries, whose tradi- 
tions and sympathies are as liberal and 
democratic as America’s own, have long ac- 
cepted — and subsidized — the assistance 
of other agencies in society in working to- 
ward the goal of universal education. 


Il 


ACCORDINGLY, the Catholic point of view 
would here stress the priority of parental 
right in the education of the child and, 
while upholding the educational right of 
the state, stress the derivative and subordi- 
nate nature of this latter right. 

The family into which man is born has 
the primary right and obligation to educate. 
This right is prior to the rights of civil and 
ecclesiastical society because it is based on 
the natural relation of parents to their off- 
spring, which is the most basic in nature. 
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Common sense, a venerable tradition in 
Western free society, and several important 
US. Supreme Court decisions would seem 
to have placed the priority of family right 
beyond dispute. Unhappily, with the state 
every year playing an increasing role in 
education, there are grounds for concern in 
our own country lest the school become just 
another agency of government. There are 
public school apologists and philosophers of 
education who simply take it for granted 
that since public education is under the im- 
mediate control of the state, it must exist 
for the sake of the state and be primarily a 
function reserved to the state. It seems 
necessary from time to time to recall to the 
public that the U.S. Supreme Court has, on 
several occasions, unqualifiedly reaffirmed 
the principle that “the child is not the mere 
creature of the state” (Pierce v. Soctety of 
Sisters, 1925); and that “the custody, care 
and nurture of the child reside first in the 
parents” (Prince v. Massachusetts, 1944). 


THE STUDY DOCUMENT has very little 
to say about the right of parents in educa- 
tion. A surrender to what has a strong re- 
semblance to “statism” seems to run through 
the document. (This is said with all due 
respect to the committee and with no refer- 
ence to anything but the document.) Con- 
sider, for example, this passage: 


If the public schools can declare their 
identity of purpose with the govern- 
ments which created them and with 
the people who support them, they 
have done enough. More should not 
be expected. 


This seems to me to be a frightening re- 
versal of values. So many of our school 
problems arise precisely because many people 
consider the public school as nothing more 
than an agency of government. If the com- 
mittee which prepared the document is con- 
vinced of the statement just quoted, why 
should any time be wasted trying to relate 
religion to public education? Is this effort 
not open to the charge of circumventing the 
“wall” erected by the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution? If our 
public schools are an agency of govern- 
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ment, we should expect them to be as 
thoroughly secular as the police or sanita- 
tion departments of the government. Nor 


should we cluck our tongues over the char- 
acter of the state schools in pre-war Ger- 
many or in modern China and Russia. These 
schools also declared an “identity of purpose 
with the government which created them.” 


Ill 


CATHOLIC CITIZENS are not unaware of 
the values to be gained in the civic and 
social order by having their children en- 
rolled in the common public school. They 
want to share in everything American that 
is good. On the other hand, they value 
more a religiously centered education which 
they are convinced cannot be had in the 
secularized public school. The billions of 
dollars they have devoted to building and 
staffing independent schools witness the 
depth of this conviction. The history of 
the American public school, however, has 
made it painfully apparent that the Ameri- 
can people have been caught in an un- 
resolved ambiguity. They insist that the 
common schools assume a certain responsi- 
bility for character education, but the 250 
different religious bodies and the millions of 
unchurched Americans do not agree on what 
should comprise character education or 
form its basis. The people have given the 
common school a moral mandate, therefore, 
whose subject remains in dispute among 
the different groups served by the school. 

This is not to blame the public school nor 
to suggest that its school staff is somehow 
derelict. Public school administrators and 
teachers did not create this problem: they 
inherited it and are helpless to cope satis- 
factorily with it. The central problem is of 
course the contradiction inherent in the 
very idea of one common school attempting 
to serve a religiously pluralistic society. Any 
kind of program for character education 
would have to be held together by com- 
promises. But uncritical allegiance to the 
principle that religious freedom in a re- 
ligiously divided community requires the 
elimination of any teaching or practice from 
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the public school not acceptable to everyone 
in the community has made it impossible in 
most places to relate character education to 
any kind of traditional religion. Is there 
not a point beyond which reasonable com- 
promise becomes basic surrender? 


IV 

THE MOST SERIOUS WEAKNESS of the 
study is its failure to begin where Catholics 
begin — where Christians have usually be- 
gun — with a clear statement of the rele- 
vance of. religion to man’s formal education. 
In the absence of such an affirmation and 
in view of the repeated statements of neu- 
trality on the point, the document would 
seem to hand the public school over to 
the statists and secularists, i.e, those who 
regard man’s earthly life as the be-all and 
end-all of human purposes. This charge is 
made not alone by Catholics. 

Charles Clayton Morrison, while editor 
of the Christian Century, was voicing the 
concern of many religious leaders when he 
wrote: 

Protestantism has been greatly weakened 

in its inner character by this kind of educa- 

tion. Unlike Catholicism, the Protestant 
churches . . . have given to the public school 
their consistent and unreserved devotion. The 
result is that their own children have been 
delivered back to their churches with a men- 
tality which is not only unintelligent about 
religion but relatively incapacitated even to 
ask the questions out of which religion arises, 
to say nothing of answering them the way 
religion answers them.) 
Dean Philip H. Phenix of Carlton College, 
shortly to return to his chair of philosophy 
at Columbia University Teachers College, 
has frankly stated: 

It seems unfortunately to be the case that 

what has been presented as a means for pre- 

serving religious peace and freedom through 

secularization has to some extent become a 

method of propagating a particular dogmatic 

faith, namely, scientific naturalism, or, tc give 

it another name, naturalistic humanism. 


Vv 
THE STUDY DOCUMENT states that “those 
who support church-directed schools often 


\Christian Century, April 17, 1946. 
2Teachers College Record, October, 1955. 
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do so because of their conviction that re- 
ligion of their particular faith must be at 
the heart of all education of their children.” 
Careful reading of the present document, 
however, makes it sadly apparent to sup- 
porters of church-directed schools that the 
document has capitulated to a philosophy 
of education which allows no religion any- 
where in the formal public schooling of 
children. The document does not mince 
matters. The public school can have noth- 
ing to do with the expression of religion 
“in terms of commitment and inculcation 
of beliefs and idea structure” which are 
“essentially sectarian, doctrinal, dogmatic, or 
ecclesiastical.” But what can the document 
answer to those people who would insist at 
this point that even the broadest theistic 
beliefs are sectarian and doctrinal, and hence 
their expression must likewise be banned? 
This was the position adopted January, 
1959, by Chicago’s Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in formally opposing amy teaching 
about God in the city’s public schools. Such 
instruction, said the P-TA statement, was 
the responsibility of parents and churches. 
“We firmly believe,” ic went on, “that no 
public school systems should be used to 
aid any or all religious faiths or sects in the 
dissemination of their doctrines and ideals.” 


Despite the affirmation that “the school 
is under obligation to reflect faithfully the 
life and culture of a total community over- 
whelmingly committed to the preservation 
of American democracy based on theistic 
faith,” the study document espouses a posi- 
tion not different from that of the Chicago 
P-TA. Moreover, the document sounds a 
warning that “the school should not pursue 
any trend toward a non-religious view of 
life,” but then proceeds to canonize a phi- 
losophy which conceives the school as totally 
secular. No doubt the writers struggled 
agonizingly to effect the impossible com- 
promise between theism and a-theism (sic): 
it did not come off. The sensitivity for the 
freedom of conscience and constitutional 
liberty of non-Christians and nonbelievers 
reflected in the document is praiseworthy, 
but many Protestants will join Catholics in 
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regretting the substantial surrender of the 
theistic principle which resulted. 

A large number of educators are con- 
vinced that, since natural law theism has 
been the basis of our political consensus 
and is still commonly accepted, it should 
be reaffirmed as the basis for a program of 
moral and spiritual values in the public 
school. Many Catholics support this posi- 
tion, not because it satisfies the Catholic 
ideal, but because they judge this minimum 
better than nothing at all. 

THE PARENTS of Catholic children in the 
public schools appreciate the procedural 
complications which make sectarian religion 
classes an impossibility. Yet these parents 
have every right to resent and to oppose 
the unremitting efforts of some groups of 
citizens to eliminate every trace of God, 
Christianity and religion from the public 
schools. These are the people in the fore- 
front of every campaign to keep reference 
to God and belief in God out of policy 
statements on moral and spiritual values 
which attempt to spell out the relevance of 
religion to education. 


Natural law theism, even as a symbol in 


the school, is not without its values. It does 
testify to our continuity with the tradition 
of the Founding Fathers. It does reaffirm 
the basis of the American public philosophy. 
It does remind the impressionable child of 
some fundamental natural truths. It does 
throw up a barrier against the constant 
pressure of the minorities who seek the com- 
plete secularization of the public schools. 

The problem of relating public education 
to religion has been compounded by the 
intransigent attitude of secularists and hu- 
manists who are the opposition to every- 
thing that even remotely touches the ques- 
tion. These people led the fight against 
programs of released time and dismissed 
time for religious instruction. They have 
made it next to impossible for the public 
schools to cooperate with the churches and 
church groups in the community. A recent 
proposal by the superintendent of New 
York City’s schools to close them on the 
Jewish holidays was publicly protested by 
the president of one of these groups on the 
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grounds that this would violate separation 
of Church and State! 


VI 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL document 
states: “The public school should recognize 
the function of religion in American life, 
and maintain a climate friendly to religion, 
doing its share to assure to every individual 
the right to choose his own beliefs.” This 
position is not a very brave one. Suppose 
the topic were race relations and read this 
way: “The public schools should recognize 
the function of pigmentation in American 
life, and maintain a climate friendly to the 
various races, doing its share to assure to 
every individual the right to wear his own 
color of skin.” To recognize the social reality 
of religion (or race) and to approve its 
existence outside the school is a modest con- 
tribution, indeed, for a church-sponsored 
study. 

“By tradition,” the U.S. Supreme Court 
said in the Zorach case, “we are a religious 
people whose institutions presuppose a Su- 
preme Being.” The crucial point to which 
the study document did not address itself is 
simply, can the public schools continue to 
allow the play of our old American tradi- 
tion while safeguarding the right of any to 
dissent from the tradition? Can the Ameri- 
can people allow the theistic assumption to 
operate quietly and easily in the background 
of the educational process of our schools as 
the rationale for released-time programs, re- 
ligious holidays, religious program assem- 
blies, the theistic mottoes on our coins and 
bills, Thanksgiving Day proclamations, legal 
oaths, chaplaincies, and so on? To make 
these things fully meaningful to a pupil the 
theistic principle must be assumed. It is 
ironic that the Supreme Court has gone far- 
ther here than this church study document 
dared to go, for the document has in effect 
removed the public school from among those 
institutions which honor the theistic presup- 
position. 


Vil 


A CATHOLIC EDUCATOR starts with an 
assumption (shared of course by most Prot- 
estants and Jews) that God and religion are 
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the central concern of human existence. Re- 
ligion for a Catholic answers the questions: 
What is man? What is man’s chief end? 
Whence did he come? Whither is he go- 
ing? How did he come here? Quite pat- 
ently the character of education will depend 
to a large extent on the answer to these 
questions. A Catholic believes that his 
first purpose in life is to learn to live in 
such a way as to prepare himself for an 
immortal supernatural destiny. This pre- 
cise purpose — not some vague humanitari- 
anism, no matter how eloquently noble — 
will accordingly be the foundation of moral 
education or character training in the school 
and will equip the Catholic child with a 
“sense of values which will lend dignity and 
direction to whatever else he may learn.”* 


A Catholic parent can hardly be censured 
if he remains dissatisfied with a school in 
which character education and its sanctions 
must be limited to the secular order. This 
means that the ethical side of education 
may not be related to religious values but 
must remain circumscribed by the purely 
secular order. By default civic or political 
virtue must be the primary goal of such a 
school. In other words, it exists primarily 
to produce the “good citizen.” 


Those who believe the perfection of the 
temporal social order to be the supreme and 
ultimate aim of lifé will have no quarrel 
with this interpretation of the public 
school’s responsibility for character educa- 
tion. Those who, while believing in a su- 
pernatural dimension to education and life, 
see here no irresolvable conflict of value 
systems can continue to give full allegiance 
to the public school value program. Those 
believers in a supernatural who do see an 
irresolvable conflict cannot. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable: for millions of Ameri- 
can families the public school system as it 
presently exists is simply incapable of car- 
ing for the moral side of education. 


VItl 


CORRELATIVE to the problem of religion 
in public education is the place of the inde- 


8Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools, National Education Association, p. 13. 
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pendent church-related school in the scheme 
of things and the claim it has upon appro- 
priate public support. 


The state has passed compulsory school- 
attendance laws and, to assist parents to com- 
ply with such legislation, has established a 
system of free public schools, but without 
any provision in them for religious train- 
ing. In pursuit of the common good the 
state taxes all citizens alike to form a com- 
mon pool for the support of education, so 
that it may provide for its school children 
the substantial benefits of free education 
and certain auxiliary benefits relating to 
education. But these benefits become ob- 
tainable only when exercised within the type 
of school the state itself chooses. Follow- 
ing their conscience, loyal Catholic parents 
judge that, when at all possible, they must 
send their children to a church-related 
school. The Catholic parent looks at the 
public school, not reproachfully but regret- 
fully, for, as the policy document reminds 
him: 

The practical implications of a pluralistic 

society prohibit public schools from inculcat- 

ing belief in God. ... 

In a democracy erected on the principle of 

separation of church and State it is manifestly 

improper for public schools to indoctrinate 


students in the tenets of sectarian religion, 
whether theistic or humanistic. 


A family seeking to follow simultaneously 
the dictates of conscience and the compul- 
sory education law may not now, for all 
practical purposes, share in the state’s pro- 
vision for the common welfare. For in the 
concrete the state has set up what amounts 
to a religious test. If public benefits are so 
administered that citizens must do violence 
to their conscience in order to share in them, 
then the benefits are discriminatory. They 
are not truly public because to them is at- 
tached a religious qualification. That por- 
tion of the Catholic tax-paying public which 
interprets its duty as explained above, fails 
to qualify in general for the basic benefits 
of free education — and in most states for 
the bulk of the supplementary benefits 
given for the sake of the school child. 


It is mot the American way simply to 
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dismiss this conscience as a private affair, a 
Catholic idiosyncrasy, and to let it go at that. 
Religious liberty and the constitutional pro- 
hibitions of religious qualifications are 
meaningless unless these are related to the 
distinctive peculiarities of each type of con- 
science. Nor can the problem be swept 
away with a lofty observation, like that of 
Justice Rutledge in his Everson dissent, that 
“like St. Paul’s freedom, religious liberty 
with a great price must be bought. And for 
those who exercise it most fully, by insisting 
on religious education for their children 
mixed with secular, by the terms of our 
Constitution the price is greater than for 
others.” This is preposterous. The last 
thing our Founding Fathers intended was to 
put a price tag on the religious liberty pro- 
tected by the First Amendment that would 
put it beyond the reach of some citizens. 


IX 


IT IS NOT EASY to appreciate the men- 
tality — and often even the good faith — 
of those, for example, who claim that their 


Opposition to the use of public funds for 
the transportation of nonpublic school chil- 
dren is based on constitutional grounds. 
These people may have subjective reasons for 
opposing the extension of welfare benefits 
and police protection to children in such 


schools. They may, for instance, simply 
dislike the idea of parochial schools. How- 
ever, when a bus bill is proposed in the 
legislature of Washington or New Mexico 
or Missouri or Maine, the cry they invaria- 
bly raise is that the wall separating Church 
and State is under attack, i.e., that any such 
measure violates the U.S. Constitution. 


Such an argument is all the more astound- 
ing in that there is nothing obscure or am- 
biguous about the constitutional status of 
the question. The one authoritative inter- 
pretation by that body charged with guard- 
ing our constitutional tradition has stood 
unchanged for 13 years, and is an applica- 
tion of the 30-year-old legal doctrine of 
child welfare. In 1947, the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld the right of New Jersey to 
provide bus transportation for its children 
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in parochial and private schools (Everson v. 
Board of Education, 330 US. 1). 

The court likened school bus transporta- 
tion to the fire and police protection offered 
without discrimination to all children. The 
court declared that the New Jersey law 
merely implemented the compulsory educa- 
tion law by providing “a general program 
to help parents get their children, regardless 
of their religion, safely and expeditiously to 
and from accredited schools.” The court 
expressly stated that in its provision for the 
welfare of parochial school children, New 
Jersey had not breached the “wall” between 
Church and State. 

x 


THERE IS AN IDEAL of Catholic educa- 
tion, dating from the Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore (1884), which is sometimes 
summed up in the phrase, “Every Catholic 
child in a Catholic school.” Yet, paradoxi- 
cally, the greater the Catholic school popula- 
tion grows, the farther the ideal recedes. 
Better than five million of today’s Catholic 
children — at least two-thirds of those of 
high-school age and more than 40 percent 
of those of elementary school age — are not 
in a Catholic school The number of the 
unaccommodated each year is due to in- 
crease. Catholic prelates and educators 
more and more are discussing possible 
adaptations and compromises, e.g., conceri- 
tration on certain levels of education, shar- 
ing facilities, dividing the school day with 
the public schools, etc. This attitude on the 
part of Catholic leadership would be greatly 
encouraged if it encountered a correspond- 
ing willingness on the part of other groups 
in society to discuss what modifications the 
present pattern of public education might 
undergo to make broader Catholic partici- 
pation both possible and desirable. The 
public school has meant something different 
for each generation of Americans. Without 
surrendering its independence and without 
becoming sectarian, the public school in 
the decades ahead might well become an 
active collaborator of all the churches in 
education to the extent that this reflects the 
wishes of the American people. 








IV. Public Aid to Religious Schools? 


A Jewish Educator Expresses His Views on one of the Basic Issues Raised in the 


Study Document. 


William W. Brickman 
Professor of Education, New York University; Editor, School and Society 


HE STUDY DOCUMENT Relation of Reli- 
gion to Public Education deserves care- 
ful consideration — not so much because 
the content is new, which for the most part 
it is not — but because it summarizes and 
pinpoints many of the basic arguments con- 
cerning interrelationship of church, state 
and school in American democracy, a con- 
troversial issue of long standing. In this 
article it is neither possible or desirable to 
deal with all the issues. We shall there- 
fore concentrate on the one issue of the 
allocation of funds or other forms of aid 
to the religious school. This will be done 
in the light of the actual, not the ideal, situa- 
tion, as it exists in the United States. 


This writer accepts the thesis that the 
separation of church and state is desirable 
and necessary in a multi-religious society. 
But the history of church-state relations in 
this country demonstrates that separation — 
that is, full and complete separation — has 
been more a myth than a reality. In con- 
sequence of this fact, it is imperative that 
a minority religion should reconsider its at- 
titude as to what constitutes a workable 
policy with regard to the connections be- 
tween religion, the state, and education. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


PUBLIC AID to denominational schools 
goes back to the early history of the Re- 
public. New York State granted money 
annually as early as 1814 to Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and various Protestant schools. Around 
the mid-nineteenth century, there developed 


1“Memorials Presented to the Legislature of 
1823, Praying the Repeal of the Section of a Law 
Granting Peculiar Privileges to the Trustees of 
Bethel Baptist Church, in the Appropriation of the 
Common School Fund.” New York: Free School 
Society, 1823, p. 43. 


objections on the part of Protestants to the 
use of public tax money for Catholic schools, 
not because of the desecration of the doc- 
trine of church-state separation, but because 
many Protestants felt that “Papist power” 
was thereby being spread.? In general, how- 
ever, the practice of allotments of money 
for church-controlled educational institu- 
tions “begun by some of the Colonies, con- 
tinued to be a fairly common feature of state 
legislation down to about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, straggling instances of 
the same occurring even later.”® 


In the closing decades of the nineteenth 
century, Congress defeated the Blaine 
Amendment (1876) which prohibited Fed- 
eral grants to religious schools and forbade 
the teaching of religion in the public 
schools, as well as the Blair Bills (1881- 
1890) which sought to furnish Federal 
funds for non-sectarian education only. On 
the state level, public money was given to 
religious schools even in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Thus, the Maine legislature turned 
down in 1923 and in 1926 constitutional 
amendments prohibiting state funds for pri- 
vate schools and continued to furnish money 
to Catholic, Methodist, Baptist, Quaker, and 
other religious schools as late as 1937.4 Evi- 
dently, there was no hard and fast rule in 
American educational history that the US. 
Constitution made it illegal to set aside pub- 
lic money for sectarian schools. If a case 


2Howard K. Beale, A History of Freedom of 
Teaching in American Schools. New York: Chas. 
Scribner's Sons, 1941. p. 99. 

3Samuel W. Brown, The Secularization of 
American Education. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1912. p. 43. 

4Richard J. Gabel, Public Rake for Church and 
Private Schools, Ph.D. Thesis, Catholic University 
of America. Toledo, Ohio: The Author, 1937, 
pp. 586-587. 
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should be made for such a rule, however, it 
is obvious, from the above mentioned facts, 
that there were sufficient exceptions to 
raise strong doubts about the universality of 
a policy of excluding denominational schools 
from public financial benefits. 


IT IS APPROPRIATE to take note both of 
the theory and practice of church-state- 
school relations in the current century. Soon 
after World War II, the Committee on Re- 
ligion and Education of the American Coun- 
cil on Education expressed its conviction 
that the doctrine of church-state separation 
“. .. may not be invoked to prevent public 
education from determining on its merits 
the question of how the religious phases of 
the culture shall be recognized in the school 
program.”® The Committee steadfastly held 
to the principle of separation, but stated 
“. . . we nevertheless deplore what we con- 
sider a strained application of that principle 
in our school system.”® Moreover, “. . . while 
the commitment against sectarian teaching 
in the schools remains strong, what is ac- 
tually sectarian is beyond legal definition 
and subject to de facto determination. Any- 
thing of a religious character that inflames 
one portion of the populace against another 
can readily be brought under the sectarian 
category. If no disturbance results, the 
probability is that a vigorously sponsored 
innovation will ‘get by.’”? Six years later, 
the Committee affirmed that “. . . it is vi- 
tally important that the public school deal 
with religion,”"* and then went on to give 
illustrations of practices such as prayers, 
hymns, and Bible teaching on school time. 


OPINIONS AND PRACTICES 


LET US REVIEW what some influential re- 
ligious educators say. According to Presi- 


5Committee on Religion and Education, The 
Relation of Religion to Public Education. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1947. p. 
23. 

8] bid. p. 49 

TIbid. p. 24. 

8Committee on Religion and Education, The 
Function of the Public Schools in Dealing with 
Religion. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1953. p. 6. 

9Ibid. pp. 17-18, 20. 
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dent Henry P. Van Dusen of the Union 
Theological Seminary, the American people 
should get the government to interpret the 
Constitution “ . so as to make possible 
a wide variety of religious instruction and 
religious worship in public schools and col- 
leges.”° Dean Luther A. Weigle of the 
Divinity School of Yale University main- 
tained that “there is nothing in the principle 
of religious freedom or the separation of 
church and state to hinder the school’s ac- 
knowledgement of the power and goodness 
of God.”!1_ Dean Merrimon Cuninggim of 
the Perkins School of Theology at Southern 
Methodist University, claimed that “. . . the 
separation of church and state is not a dis- 
abling principle, once and for all deciding 
the issue as to whether or not religion is to 
be allowed in’ public education. Tax-sup- 
ported institutions may include religion in 
various ways in their programs, as long as 
that religion is not sectarian, and to the full 
extent to which state law and public opinion 
will allow.”!? 

There are other viewpoints which may be 
more or less at variance with those quoted. 
However, it is difficult to deny either the 
status of the persons or the force of their 
statements. Certainly, such views should 
give a religious minority cause to pause and 
reflect on its position with regard to the 
entire matter of the relation of religion to 
public education. 


ON THE PRACTICAL LEVEL, the National 
Education Association reported in 1946 that 
the several states are not agreed as to what 
was and what was not permitted in the 
realm of relationships between religion and 
the public schools: rental of church-owned 
buildings for public-school uses, free text- 
books to pupils in parochial schools, free 
public transportation of parochial-school 
pupils, Bible reading in public schools, re- 


10Henry P. Van Dusen, God in Education. New 
York: Scribner, 1951 p. 118. 

1lLuther A. Weigle, “The American Tradition 
and the Relation between Religion and Educa- 
tion,” in Religion and Public Education. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education, 1945. p. 34. 

12Merrimon Cuninggim, The College Seeks Re- 
ligion. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1947. 
p. 130. 
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leased time for religious education, religious 
instruction by church teachers in public 
schools on school time, after-hours use of 
public schools by religious groups and em- 
ployment of teachers wearing religious garb 
in public schools.'* Some of these prac- 
tices have come up for challenge and review 
in the state and federal courts since 1946, 
but it cannot be gainsaid that complete 
separation of church and state in educational 
matters — regardless of what explanation or 
justification or rationalization may be of- 
fered — was not achieved at that time. It 
is also seriously doubtful if it exists at the 
present time. 


Further light on the question is thrown 
by the results of an investigation’ of citi- 
zen opinion in Indiana concerning religious 
practices in the public schools: nearly three- 
fifths of 300 Indiana residents *. . . felt that 
the will of the people for their own good 
supersedes federal and state laws in respect 
to reading the Bible, singing hymns, and 
praying in the public schools”; about two- 
thirds, “. . . in spite of the Supreme Court 
decision in the McCollum case, did not feel 
that allowing church groups to offer reli- 
gious instruction to voluntary groups during 
school hours constitutes a misuse of school 
property”; one-third favored public school 
funds for the payment of these church teach- 
ers, while three-tenths suggested a combina- 
tion of church and public tax funds. A 
major conclusion of this study, an Ed.D. 
thesis, is of special interest: since most 
people want religious instruction in the pub- 
lic schools, since “the people own the schools 
and pay for their upkeep” and “democracy 
is the rule of the majority . . . why not con- 
tinue a practice which is the will of the 
people?” No doubt, this group as a whole 
would insist that it believes firmly in the 
doctrine of separation of church and state. 

A Catholic complained in 1950 that at 


13“The State and Sectarian Education,” National 
Education Association Research Bulletin, XXIV, 
February, 1946. p. 36. 

14Robert L. Liggett, “An Investigation of Cer- 
tain Aspects of Religious Education in the Public 
Schools of Indiana,” Abstract of Ed. D. thesis, in 
Studies in Education: 1950. Bloomington: School 
of Education, Indiana University, 1951. p. 70-74. 
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the West Texas State Teachers College there 
were Protestant hymns, baccalaureate ser- 
mons by Protestant clergy, and other evi- 
dences of Protestant religious activity — all 
in the name of separating church and state.’® 
Many of the recently published guides to 
the teaching of moral and spiritual values 
in the public schools have been described as 
“blatantly sectarian” and therefore “violative 
of the principle of separation of church and 
state.”2® A survey in 1957 by the Michigan 
State University Committee on Church Re- 
lated Programs revealed that in 1036 public 
elementary and high schools (all outside De- 
troit) about 25% recite prayers often and 
25% occasionally, while varying percent- 
ages practice Bible reading and the singing 
and teaching of hymns.'? It is noteworthy 
that “there is no statute, judicial opinion, or 
other legal prejudice prohibiting sectarian 
influence in public schools in Michigan.”'* 
THE MOST RECENT SURVEY by the Na- 
tional Education Association*® disclosed that 
as of 1956, there was no state constitution 
prohibiting Bible reading in public schools 
and that “... it is a question for judicial in- 
terpretation whether Bible reading is sec- 
tarian instruction or not.” Further, the courts 
have tended to regard Bible reading, prayers, 
and hymns as nonsectarian instruction, if 
carried on without prejudiced comment and 
if pupils who object are not required to 
participate, and the wearing of distinctive 
religious garb, as not unconstitutional sec- 
trian influence. Interestingly enough, a 
recent report issued by the U.S. Office of 


15Anonymous letter, America, July 22, 1950, 
p. 432. On the controversy regarding baccalaur- 
eate exercises in high school, see William W. 
Boyer, “Baccalaureate in Brodhead: A Study of 
Interfaith Tension,” School and Society, Vol. 88, 
April 9, 1960, pp. 183-186. 

16Arthur Gilbert, “Should There Be Religion in 
the Schools?” Reprint from National Jewish 
Monthly, December, 1956, and January, 1957, pp. 
3, 6. 

17Robert T. Anderson, “Religion in the Michi- 
gan Public Schools,” Social and Society, Vol. 87, 
May 9, 1959, p. 228. 

18] bid. 


19The State and Sectarian Education,” Ne- 
tional Education Association Research Bulletin, 
XXXIV, December, 1956. p. 177. 
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Education indicates that, “in addition to the 
prohibition established by the Constitution 
of the United States, 38 state constitutions 
have provisions explicitly denying public 
aid to sectarian schools or institutions, or 
for the benefit of any sect or religious so- 
ciety.”*° At the same time, the constitutional 
provisions regarding religion and the public 
schools are not regarded by the courts as 
having been “violated by statutes or broad 
regulations permitting the reading of 
prayers, Bible, the repeating of the Lord's 
Prayer, the saying of prayers, or the singing 
of hymns, although on this point the courts 
are in irreconcilable conflict.”*4 It would 
seem that a hiatus exists — financial aid to 
religion is taboo, but not ideological sup- 
port of religion. 


Testimony might also be taken from the 
writings of some of the students of the legal 
processes and decisions. Professor Arthur 
E. Sutherland of the Harvard Law School 
stated in 1949 that “there is a great deal of 
lip-service paid to the principle of complete 
severance of religion from education; there 
is a surprisingly persistent and widespread 
practice to the contrary.”** Nearly a decade 
later he concluded that, “no matter what the 
constitutional theory, a good deal of reli- 
gious doctrine finds its way into public 
school curricula.”** According to Professor 
William W. Boyer of the University of 
Wisconsin, “The principles of complete 
separation of Church and State and un- 
abridged religious freedom have been ap- 
pealed to and ignored by Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike according to the par- 


20Fred F. Beach and Robert F. Will, The State 
and Nonpublic Schools, Misc. No. 28, U.S. Office 
of Education. Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1958. p. 15. 

21Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public 
Schools, revised edition. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1955. p. 598. Note the supporting 
legal citations. 

22Arthur E. Sutherland, Jr., “Due Process and 
Disestablishment,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 62, 
June 1949, p. 1325. 
23Arthur E. Sutherland, “Public Authority and Re- 
ligious Education: A Brief Survey of Constitu- 
tional and Legal Limits,” in Nicholas C. Brown, 
editor, The Study of Religion in Public Schools: 
An Appraisal. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1958, p. 45. 
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ticular interests that each group was trying 
to serve when relevant disputes emerged. 
Wisconsin’s experience seems to point to 
the conclusion that instruction becomes sig- 
nificantly sectarian when religion is meshed 
with public schools education” (original 
emphasis).2* Finally, Professor Harold H. 
Punke of Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
analyzed the situation as follows: “It is 
sometimes stated that although a court per- 
mitted a particular ‘religious’ activity in a 
certain case, the principle of ‘separation of 
church and state’ was unimpeachably main- 
tained. Such statements of abstraction can 
soothe audiences into accepting theory for 
reality. ... It is basic to remember that 
general principles have reality only in spe- 
cific applications. There might be theo- 
retical agreement on a ‘wall of separation’ 
but dispute on what the wall separates. It 
is strictly fiction to assume that a country 
can hold a general principle intact on one 
hand, and permit local practices which erode 
it on the other.”*® 


OPINIONS OF SUPREME COURT JUSTICES 


A BRIEF REVIEW of U.S. Supreme Court 
judicial opinion would also be in order. In 
1892, the Court declared that this is a re- 
ligious nation and a Christian people 
(Church of the Holy Trimity v. United 
States, 143 US, 457).  Parenthetically, 
similar phraseology was used in an Illinois 
Supreme Court decision in 1910, People v. 
Board of Education, 245 Ul, 334. 

Mr. Justice Black, speaking for the ma- 
jority of the US. Supreme Court in the 
Everson v. Board of Education case, 330 
US. 1, insisted that the wall of separation in 
the First Amendment “must be kept high 
and impregnable” and “the slightest breach” 
could not be approved, but nonetheless 
asserted the constitutionality of New Jer- 
sey’s expenditure of “tax-raised funds to pay 
the bus fares of parochial school pupils as a 
part of a general program under which it 


24William W. Boyer, Jr., “Religious Education of 
Public School Pupils in Wisconsin,” Wisconsin 
Law Review, Match, 1953, p. 232. 

25Harold H. Punke, “Religious Issues in American 
Public Education,” Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, Vol. 20, Winter, 1955, p. 167. 
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pays the fares of pupils attending public 
and other schools.” According to Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson, “Our public school, if not a 
product of Protestantism, at least is more 
consistent with it than with the Catholic 
culture and scheme of values.” In his dis- 
senting opinion, Mr. Justice Rutledge con- 
ceded that “neither so high nor so impreg- 
nable today as yesterday is the wall of sepa- 
ration raised between church and state by 
Virginia’s great statute of religious freedom 
and the First Amendment, now made ap- 
plicable to all the states by the Fourteenth.” 
Among the earlier Supreme Court decisions 
cited in this case were Quick Bear v. Leupp, 
210 U. S. 50 (1908), granting Federal 
funds to Indian Catholic schools; Pierce v. 
Socsety of Sisters, 268 US. 510 (1925), up- 
holding non-public schools as fulfilling the 
compulsory education law; Cochran v. 
Louisiana State Board of Education, permit- 
ting the state to give free textbooks to pa- 
rochial school pupils. 

In the widely publicized McCullom v. 
Board of Education case, 333 US. 203 
(1948) Mr. Justice Black reiterated, in be- 
half of the Court, the necessity of keeping 
the wall of separation “high and impregna- 
ble,” and this was echoed by the words of 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter, “Separation means 
separation, not something less.” Mr. Jus- 
tice Jackson admitted that “the task of 
separating the secular from the religious in 
education is one of magnitude, intricacy and 
delicacy.” The lone dissenter, Mr. Justice 
Reed, argued that “. . . past practice shows 
such cooperation between the schools and 
a non-ecclesiastical body [the Champaign 
Council of Religious Education] is not for- 
bidden by the First Amendment.” His con- 
clusion was as follows: “Devotion to a great 
principle of religious liberty should not lead 
us into a rigid interpretation of the consti- 
tutional guarantee that conflicts with ac- 
cepted habits of our people. This is an 
instance where, for me, the history of past 
practices is determinative of the meaning of 
a constitutional clause, not a decorous intro- 
duction to the study of its text.” 


In the follow-up to the McCollum case, 
Zorach v. Clauson, 343 US. 306 (1952), 
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Mr. Justice Douglas, speaking for the ma- 
jority, pointed out that “we are a religious 
people whose institutions presuppose a Su- 
preme Being”; that “when a state encourages 
religious instruction or cooperates with reli- 
gious authorities by adjusting the schedule 
of public events to sectarian needs, it follows 
the best of our traditions”; and that, conse- 
quently, “we cannot read into the Bill of 
Rights such a philosophy of hostility to re- 
ligion” which would prohibit released time 
instruction outside the public school. He 
stressed that “the First Amendment within 
the scope of its coverage permits no excep- 
tion; the prohibition is absolute,” but it 
“. . . does not say that in every and all re- 
pects there shall be a separation of Church 
and State.” 


JEWISH PERSPECTIVE 


IT SHOULD BE CLEAR that the problem of 
church-state-school relations is a complicated 
one that is not subject to a quick and easy 
solution. It is all the more complex when 


looked at from the point of view of a re- 


ligious minority, especially one that is not 
Christian. Much as one understands and 
appreciates the desire of Christians to incul- 
cate religious values and to keep church and 
state apart at the same time, a member of 
a minority finds it impossible to reconcile 
such an attitude with the prevalence in the 
public schools of required and permissive 
Bible reading, celebrations of Christmas and 
other religious holidays, a parochial-school 
atmosphere,”® and other practices which 
favor Protestantism or at least Christianity. 
It is likewise impossible to see the logic of 
forbidding public funds to parochial schools 
on grounds of church-state separation while 
allowing, under the same Constitution, such 
public payments to religious individuals or 


26Professor Gerald H. Read of Kent State Uni- 
versity, a member of the Committee on Religion 
and Public Education, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, has repeatedly described to the 
present writer various public schools in Ohio 
which could not be distinguished from parochial 
schools. Gabel calls attention to the 1932 sem- 
inars of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which yielded evidence that “in some places 
the school system is essentially a Protestant school 
system.” Gabel, op. cit., p. 778. 
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schools granted under the ROTC, the NYA, 
the National School Lunch Act, the GI. 
Bill of Rights (including theological train- 
ing in denominational schools), the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, the 
New York State Regents Scholarships, and 
the state laws authorizing publicly supported 
transportation and textbooks to parochial 
school pupils. All of this is indeed a gi- 
gantic puzzle. Does the principle of a “high 
and impregnable wall” of separation operate 
only when elementary and secondary schools 
are concerned? Is indirect aid less unconsti- 
tutional than direct aid to religious schools? 
Just where does one place the line where 
the principle becomes an un-principle? 

The discerning reader will have noticed 
that most of the authorities quoted appear 
to support the present writer’s approach to 
church-state-school relationships. This se- 
lectivity was done on purpose, the writer 
not being unaware of the works of Anson 
P. Stokes, V. T. Thayer, Paul Blanshard, 
Joseph M. Dawson, Conrad H. Moehlman, 
R. Freeman Butts, Milton R. Konvitz, Leo 
Pfeffer, and others, most of whom would 
disagree with all or most of the opinions 
expressed by the author of this article. These 
writings he has discussed on other occa- 
sions.** Here comment will be limited to 
those who write from a Jewish viewpoint. 


JEWISH REACTIONS to the issue of re- 
ligion in public education were expressed at 
various times in the nineteenth century. 
During the present century, Rabbi Louis I. 
Newman, then at the Reform Temple 
Emanuel-El in San Francisco, offered in 1925 
four arguments against the Miller Bill in the 
California legislature which would permit 
released time for religious teaching outside 
the public schools. His first argument stat- 
ed that he opposed the bill “in principle, 
as contrary to the spirit and teaching of our 
American system of public education and as 


27E.g. William W. Brickman, “Religion and 
Education,” School and Society, Vol. 67, March 27, 
1948, pp. 245-253; “The School and the Church- 
State Question,” School and Society, Vol. 71, May 
6, 1950, pp. 273-282; “Religious Education,” 
School and Society, Vol. 76, Oct. 25, 1952, pp. 
262-267; and “Church, State, and School,” School 
and Society, Vol. 85, April 13, 1957, pp. 122-127. 
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opposed to the American belief in the com- 
plete separation of Church and State.”?* In 
1948, David Rudavsky, then with the Jew- 
ish Education Committee of New York, ex- 
pressed the opinion that “. . . Jewish leaders 
object to a program of federal assistance, 
planned to include non-public schools, de- 
spite the fact that Yeshivoth [religious day 
schools] would benefit thereby.” This at- 
titude he traced back some forty years to a 
declaration by Dr. Samson Benderly, a 
pioneer in communal Jewish education, that 
the Jewish school must be “complimentary 
and harmonious with the public school sys- 


” 


tem. 


Probably the most widely read and quoted 
Jewish commentator on the church-state- 
school question is Dr. Leo Pfeffer of the 
American Jewish Congress. He is regarded 
by many Jews and non-Jews as the spokes- 
man, more or less, for the Jewish attitude. 
In Dr. Pfeffer’s judgment, Jews are virtually 
unanimous that public funds for religious 
schools “. . . would violate the constitutional 
principle of the separation of the church and 
state to which they are strongly commit- 


ted.”3° 


When one examines the specific state- 
ments by Jewish groups, it becomes obvious 
that Pfeffer’s view is regarded as right. The 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council, which consists of Jewish com- 
munity councils all over the country and na- 
tional bodies of various types, and the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, which comprises 
rabbinical and congregational associations 
from the Orthodox to the Reform wing, 


28Louis I. Newman, “The Sectarian Intrusion of 


our Public Schools,” as quoted in Anson P. Stokes, 
Church and State in the United States, Vol. Ul. 
New York: Harper, 1950. p. 540. 

29David Rudavsky, “Federal Aid to Non-Public 
Schools,” Jewish Education, Vol. 19, Summer, 
1948, pp. 51-54. 

3°Leo Pfeffer, Creeds in Competition. New 
York: Harper Bros., 1958. p. 90. Cf., Pfeffer’s 
Church, State, and Freedom. Boston: Beacon, 
1953, pp. 441-442. For an earlier statement of a 
similar nature, see Simon Greenberg, “A Jewish 
Educator’s View,” in F. Ernest Johnson, editor, 
American Education and Religion: The Problem 
of Religion in the Schools. New York: Harper, 
1952, pp. 50-51. Rabbi Greenberg is vice-chan- 
cellor, Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
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have been issuing joint statements since 
1947 on church-state relationships. Their 
December, 1957, manifesto maintains that 
“attempts at religious inculcation in the pub- 
lic schools, even of articles of faith drawn 
from all religions and endorsed by repre- 
sentatives of all, violate the traditional 
American principle of separation of church 
and state.”*! Similarly, religious observances 
in public schools and public aid to religious 
schools violate the separation doctrine, but 
lunches and medical-dental services for re- 
ligious-school children do nor.** One of 
the constitutent bodies of SCA-NCRAC, the 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations 
of America, has recently attempted to re- 
consider its attitude on the question of pub- 
lic transportation expense for parochial- 
school pupils,** but such an action is very 
rare. 


Jewish clergy and laymen have been ex- 
pressing their views on church and state 
with increasing frequency. The great ma- 
jority of them have taken the position that 
the wall of separation must be kept intact, 
high, wide, and impregnable.** On the is- 
sue of public funds to religious schools, 
most react with opposition. They are on 
the alert not only for the maintenance of 
the integrity of the separation principle, 
which they raise to the level of a dogma, 
but also for the preservation of the suprem- 
acy of the public school. They fear that 
governmental encouragement to the Jewish 
day school would endanger public pene ig 


New York: 


31Safeguarding Religious Liberty. 
Synagogue Council of America and National Com- 


munity Relations Advisory Council, 1957 

321 bid., pp. 9-10. 

33Meeting, Board of Directors, 
thodox Jewish Congregations of America, 
22, 1959. 

34E.g., Milton R. Konvitz, “Whittling Away 
Religious Freedom,” Reprint, Commentary, Vol. 1, 
June, 1946; “Separation of Church and State: The 
First Freedom,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 
Vol. 14, Winter, 1949, pp. 44-60; Leo Pfeffer, 
Church, State, and Freedom, op. cit., pp. 274-494; 
Robert Gordis, “Education for a Nation of Na- 
tions,” in Robert Gordis et al., Religion and the 
Schools. New York: Fund for the Republic, 1959, 
pp. 5-33: For a parallel Canadian viewpoint, see 
Abraham L. Feinberg, Religious Instruction in the 
Public Schools of Ontario. Toronto: Canadian Jew- 
ish Congress, 1945, especially pp. 6, 13. 
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On the other hand, there has not been any 
significant opposition to the teaching of re- 
ligion in state universities and to some of 
the other aspects of church-state involve- 
ment in education. 

To be sure, there have been individuals, 
such as the present writer, who have pre- 
sented different positions. Thus, Arthur 
Cohen, a Conservative layman who is the 
publisher of Meridian Books, argues that 
“it is unrealistic to regard separation as an 
absolutistic concept without consideration 
for the temper of the people, the mood of 
the culture, and the desire of many religions 
to be the recipients of more than govern- 
mental hostility.”*° Better known are the 
views of Will Herberg, professor of Judaic 
Studies at Drew University, who calls for 
public funds for religious schools on the 
ground that they are public institutions in 
most respects.*® Occasionally, other voices 
are heard along these lines — in the Yid- 
dish-language press and in Jewish day school 
circles — but these are a minority. 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 

IT IS JUSTIFIABLE to inquire if the ma- 
jority is right simply because it is a ma- 
jority. If so, then the general Jewish ap- 
proach to church-state relations may be 
wrong, since in all probability it is contra- 
dicted by the Christian majority in the 
United States. Assuming, then, that the 
majority gua majority is not necessarily on 
the side of the angels, we can become bolder 
and develop our own position. 

The image of his country, to the average 
American, is a religious one. This was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Justice Douglas in Zorach 
v. Clauson. Court decisions and responsible 


35Arthur Cohen, “The Problem of Pluralism,” 
in William L. Miller et al., Religion and the Free 
Society. New York: Fund for the Republic, 1958. 
p. 41. 

86Wiil Herberg, “Justice for Religious Schools,” 
America, XCVIII, Noverober 16, 1957, pp. 191- 
192; “Religion, ‘Democracy, and Public Educa- 
tion,” in John Cogley, editor, Religion in America. 
New York: Meridian Books, 1958. pp. 125- 126. 
Paul Blanshard is quick to point out that “not a 
Jewish organization in the country supported” 
Herberg’s attitude. See God and Man in Wasb- 
ington. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960, p. 139. This 
does not mean that Herberg has no Jewish support. 
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citizens have frequently stated implicitly, if 
not openly, that this is a Christian country. 
Both Catholics and Protestants seem to be 
intent on teaching religious values and 
possibly religious content (though under 
different names) in the public schools. The 
Jews have placed themselves in the position 
of being consistent no-sayers and unwaver- 
ing upholders of 110% separation of church 
and state in education. Apparently, most 
of the rabbis have shared this negativistic 
approach, not on theological grounds where 
they are strong, but rather as strict separa- 
tionists and as saviors of the secular school. 
The writer has never read rabbinical state- 
ments of protest against religious observ- 
ances in the public schools involving Jewish 
children which: cited the Talmud, Mai- 
monides’ Mishneh Torah and its commen- 
taries, Shulchan Aruch of Joseph Karo and 
the commentaries thereon, or the rabbinical 
Responsa of recent times. Perhaps there is 
some fear of antagonizing the Christian ma- 
jority by citing theological doctrines which 
might possibly give offense to the sensitive. 


The constitutional doctrine on religion 
and the government, as stated in the First 
Amendment and as interpreted by the US. 
Supreme Court, is the definitive word on 
the subject, so far as the operational level is 
concerned. In the realm of theory, how- 
ever, the relation of strict separationism to 
democracy is not easily proved. There are 
non-separationist countries, such as Holland 
and Israel, which are democracies; separa- 
tionist countries, such as the U.S.S.R., which 
are not. 


REGARDLESS of the prevalent feeling 
about the necessity of separation, there is 
ample evidence that, in effect, many of our 
public schools are religious. As Sutherland 
testifies, such practices as Bible-reading, in- 
terdenominational religious instruction, and 
even devotional exercises have been conduct- 
ed “without legal interference in public 
grade schools by direction of local school 
authorities. This immunity in practice may 
be accounted for by the somewhat ponder- 
ous character of constitutional and legal ma- 
chinery, which is set in motion only in rare 
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cases.57 In point of fact, “Religious in- 
struction in the public schools, whether it 
consists of reading the Bible, singing hymns, 
or offering prayer, is, in respect to the tax- 
payer, a coerced support of religion.”** Thus 
the spirit of thorough separationism receives 
a blow on two counts. 


The religious school paralleling the pub- 
lic school is itself quasi-public in that it 
prepares citizens in the first instance for a 
pluralistic society. The arguments of the 
unfairness of double taxation of parents who 
send their children to religious schools are 
familiar. Increasingly, in Catholic circles, 
there is talk about giving up the parochial 
grade schools and concentrating on second- 
ary education.*® What this will mean to 
public school budgets can easily be 
imagined. 

The historical precedents of public con- 
tributions to religious schools have been 
mentioned earlier in this essay. As Mr. 
Justice Rutledge said in his dissenting 
opinion in the Everson v. Board of Educa- 
tion case, “If it is part of the state’s func- 
tion to supply to religious schools or their 
patrons the smaller items of educational ex- 
pense, because the legislature may say they 
perform a public function, it is hard to see 
why the larger ones also may not be paid. 
Indeed, it would seem even more proper 
and necessary for the state to do this. For if 
one class of expenditures is justified on the 
ground that it supports the general cause of 
education or benefits the individual, or can 
be made to do so by legislative declaration, 
so even more certainly would be the other. 
To sustain payment for transportation to 
school, for textbooks, for other essential ma- 
terials, or perhaps for school lunches, and 
not for what makes all these things effective 
for their intended end, would be to make a 


37Sutherland, in Brown, op. cét., p. 46. 

38Alvin W. Johnson and Frank H. Yost, Sepa- 
ration of Church and State in the United States. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1948, 
p. 72. 

39Donald McDonald, “Can We Keep on Payin 
for Catholic Schools?” America, Cll, March 26, 
1960, p. 761. The Rev. Neil G. McCluskey, S.J., 
education editor of America, has been urging such 
a step for some time. 
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public function of the smaller items and 
their cumulative effect, but to make wholly 
private in character the larger things with- 
out which the smaller could have no mean- 
ing or use.” On this basis, there could be 
no “valid constitutional objection” or genu- 
ine legislative objection “for the state's refusal 
to make full appropriation for support of 
private, religious schools, just as is done for 
public instruction.” However, he did not 
carry through his own excellent logical 
analysis. Instead, he preferred to raise the 
religious issue. But the logic, so far as the 
present writer is concerned, remains un- 
impaired. 

Perhaps, if it is easier on the conscience 
of the church-state demarcationist, one might 
suggest that the public funds be granted to 
the parents, who are legally liable for the 
scholastic attendance of their children and 
who wish at the same time to give them 
an education in a religious atmosphere such 
as the public school is not supposed to have. 
In some of our states in the South, public 
money has been given to parents to circum- 
vent the U.S. Supreme Court decisions to in- 
tegrate the public schools. The motivation 
is not the same, of course. 

The criticism is often made that govern- 
mental grants to religious schools must in- 
volve supervision and control. | Historically, 
there is little evidence of unreasonable con- 
trol when the Federal government made 
subventions to education. Furthermore, on 
the state level, there is supervision and con- 
trol of the secular studies, but no public sup- 
port. The states are forbidden to interfere 
in the religious educational programs of the 
denominational schools. 

THE FOREGOING discussion, as well as the 
pages introducing it, constitute the present 
writer's rationale for his advocacy of the 
practice of public support for religious 
schools. This position he committed to 
print several times since 1948, in a variety 
of publications.” As a rule, his viewpoint 


40William W. Brickman, “Religion and Educa- 
tion,” op, cit., p. 252; “The School and the Church- 
State Question,” op. cit., p. 281; “Federal Funds 
and Parochial Schools,” Young Israel Viewpoint, 
Vol. 38, September-October, 1950, pp. 8-9; “The 
Historical Background of the Independent School 
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was received at best with indifference and 
at worst with hostiliry. As a member of 
the Orthodox Jewish community, the writer 
often found himself to be a minority of a 
minority of a minority when it came to a 
consideration of church-state-school financial 
relationships. 

What is needed at this time is a vigorous 
stand by Jewish laymen and rabbis, not in 
behalf of the sanctity of the First Amend- 
ment, but rather the sanctity of traditional 
Jewish values. They must so extend and 
improve Jewish education that Jewish chil- 
dren will have a fortified faith which will 
stand them in good stead in an environment 
which favors other values. It is probable 
that the public schools will lean more and 
more toward Christian religious observance, 
and it is doubtful if Jews have the right to 
try to remake the public school in accord- 
ance with their desires and in conflict with 
those of most Americans. The courts will 
surely continue to vacillate in their decisions 
and communities will doubtless carry on re- 
ligious teachings in their public schools. 
Accordingly, it is reasonable to ask if the 
Jewish community should not emphasize 
the second half of the First Amendment 
which relates to religious freedom, and in- 
sist on a conscience clause which will re- 
lease Jewish children from Bible readings, 
hymns and prayers, Christmas observances, 
and the like. This is a question that Ameri- 
can Jews must face in all seriousness if they 
wish to avoid charges of obstructionism, 
secularism, negativism, and even atheism. 


The American Jewish community must 
increase and intensify its afternoon week- 
day religious schools. Even more, it must 
open up more Jewish day schools all over 
the country to give children and adolescents 
a thorough Jewish and secular education. 
This means that the leaders of Jewish com- 
munity welfare funds, who have hitherto 
all but withheld support from the day 
schools (Yeshivahs), will have to open their 
minds, their hearts, and their coffers to 


in the United States,” in The Role of the Indepen- 
dent School in American Democracy. Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1956, p. 79; and 
“Church, State, and School,” op. cit., p. 127. 
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make possible a full program of maximum 
religious education. There will be a battle 
to continue the existing niggardly policy of 
non-support, but time will tell what the 
outcome will be. Even with community 
welfare funds, the Jewish day schools will 
need additional support, and this is where 
public allotments will be helpful. 


Perhaps the most promising approach to- 
ward the solution of the problem of the 
relation of religion to public education, from 
the writer's standpoint, is the creation of a 
large network of Jewish traditional day 
schools.*! Possibly, most Jewish children 


#1“ We believe that the answer to our growing 
educational problem must be sought in the estab- 
lishment of local Christian Schools.” Edward K. 
Worrell, Principal, Trenton Christian Day School, 
Restoring God to Education. Wheaton, Ill.: Van 
Kampen, 1950, p. 106. 
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will study in the public school, but a great- 
er proportion than ever before will probably 
attend the Jewish day school. Properly 
supported, the Jewish day school will be en- 
abled to educate generations of religously 
knowledgeable and articulate Jews who 
would be fully at home in the secular studies 
and in the American traditions. 

Let us reexamine and reassess our atti- 
tudes toward public financing of religious 
educational institutions. If the American 
people are concerned about a religiously 
literate youth — not merely on a super- 
ficial level — they must make possible fi- 
nancial subsidies from public sources. That 
this can be done within the framework of 
the accepted American attitude toward 
church-state relations has been shown in this 
article. The public school will benefit by 
some healthy competition. 





V. A New Trend in Weekday Religious Education 


The National Council of Churches Adopts a New Statement of Purpose and 
Undertakes the Preparation of an Appropriate New Curriculum. 


Alice L. Goddard 


Director, Weekday Religious Education, National Council of Churches, New York 


A’ St. Louis in February, 1960, respon- 
sible governing bodies of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America centered their at- 
tention on the particular role of weekday 
religious education in the total Christian 
education program. The following state- 
ment of purpose was adopted: 


“In the knowledge that human life 
and experience resist compartmentali- 
zation and can be truly seen and 
evaluated only within a framework of 
total and ultimate meaning, we affirm 
our conviction that truth is whole, that 
persons are whole, and that neither is 
logically divisible. It is our belief, 
furthermore, that American education 
is dedicated to the proposition that the 


education of persons must be fully 
comprehensive and whole. 

“Yet by the very nature of our tra- 
dition and our present pluralistic cul- 
ture, and for reasons determined by 
society as a whole, our public schools 
have not been in a position to deal 
adequately with that portion of human 
experience commonly called religious. 

“We, therefore, affirm that the 
churches have an urgent responsibility 
to bear witness to the revelation of 
God within the totality of man’s ex- 
perience. There is a special need to 
help children and young people to 
interpret their public education in this 
perspective. Bearing this witness in 
relation to public school education is 
the specific central purpose of the Di- 
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vision of Christian Education’s pro- 
gram of weekday religious education 
on released or dismissed time.” 


REASONS FOR THIS ACTION 


SEVERAL FACTORS led to this action. In 
the past, the weekday religious education 
program has had a multi-purpose role with- 
in the National Council of Churches. It has 
endeavored to supplement the Sunday 
church school and thus to provide more time 
for religious education for all boys and girls. 
It has aimed to reach the unchurched, often 
as many as one-third of its pupils falling in- 
to this group. It has also sought to help 
pupils to understand the vital connection of 
religion with all of life, including their pub- 
lic school program. 


Leaders in the movement have had a 
growing realization of the need for review- 
ing these many purposes and centering on 
one which would be unique to weekday re- 
ligious education on released or dismjssed 
time. As a result, in June of 1959, several 
denominational and state council executives 
in Christian education met with the Com- 
mittee on Weekday Religious Education of 
the National Council to give consideration 
to the particular purpose of this program. 

There has been growing recognition on 
the part of many Protestants of the place of 
religion as an integral part of the lives of 
our children and youth, especially in rela- 
tion to their public school learning. More 
than 23,300,000 primary and elementary 
school age children and 10,600,000 high 
school age youth in the United States attend 
public school,’ to which is assigned the task 
of teaching those things we hold in com- 
mon. With freedom of religion in this 
country, there is a great variety of religious 
creeds and organizations, each person be- 
lieving in his own. The public school serv- 
ing pupils of many faiths is not permitted 
to teach a particular faith nor to give the 
religious dimension to education. Yet per- 
sons are whole beings, the truth of God is 
whole, and, to be comprehensive, the edu- 


1United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Office of Education, report for 
1958. 
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cation of persons must treat the whole per- 
son. The pupil attending public school finds 
his opportunity for a complete education by 
having his public school education supple- 
mented elsewhere. 


Some church leaders, firm in this convic- 
tion, have advocated Protestant parochial 
schools. The National Council of Churches 
recognizes their right to establish such 
schools but has always supported the public 
school system and continues to do so. The 
leaders who met in June, 1959, saw in week- 
day religious education on released time an 
effective way for the churches to maintain 
their support of the public schools and, at 
the same time, to supplement general edu- 
cation with necessary religious teaching. 
Certainly, this is a task for which this Chris- 
tian education enterprise is suited. 


NEED FOR CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


THOSE WHO adopted the foregoing state- 
ment were the first to realize that accept- 
ance of it is only the beginning step in its 
fulfillment. They took a second action, 
therefore, and recommended the preparation 
and production of weekday church school 
curriculum materials for grades 1 through 
12. These materials will assist church lead- 
ers in their task of supplementing the pub- 
lic school studies of pupils whose parents 
desire them to attend the released time 
classes of the Protestant churches. The Na- 
tional Council Division of Christian Educa- 
tion continues to maintain its policy regard- 
ing the holding of these classes off school 
property and free of public school adminis- 
trative machinery. 

The interdenominational development of 
these materials will, by its very nature, be 
an involved and demanding process. One 
of the first things to be done will be the 
establishing of a committee to be respon- 
sible for this work. This committee will be 
composed of representatives of the cooper- 
ating denominations and state councils of 
churches. This committee will advise and 
work with the responsible staff personnel. 


2See Sections I-5 and III-3 of A Study Docu- 
ment: Relation of Religion to Public Education. 
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The members will speak for the denomina- 
tions they represent when decisions must be 
made regarding theological issues, educa- 
tional philosophy and principles, or other 
pertinent issues. 


STUDY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL SYLLABUSES 


ONE OF the demanding tasks this group 
and the staff must undertake will be the as- 
certaining of the general areas of subject 
matter which are included at the various 
grade levels. This will require an analysis 
of the syllabuses approved by state and city 
boards of education. Because of the great 
variety of curriculum outlines in school sys- 
tems in our nation, this study may have to 
be done on a sampling basis. But a large 
sample will have to be examined before an 
adequate guide can be drawn up for the 
further work of the committee. Studies 
which have already been undertaken will 
also be drawn on, such as those made by uni- 
versities, educational organizations such as 
the American Council on Education, text 
book publishers, or other commercial firms. 
The extreme complexity of this task has 
been demonstrated in a study recently made 
by Miss Lola Hazelwood of the Christian 
Board of Publication. She examined the so- 
cial studies syllabuses for grades 1 through 6 
of school systems in 50 cities as a guide for 
weekday church school texts then under de- 
velopment. Her study is only the begin- 
ning of this task even in relation to social 
studies. In addition, similar studies are 
needed in the fields of science, literature, 
and other subjects. However, Miss Hazel- 
wood’s study represents a beginning and 
demonstrates that the projected work of the 
committee is within the realm of possible 
accomplishment. 


It would be impossible to correlate public 
school and weekday religious education sub- 


ject matter. Rather, large blocks of public 
school work, such as the study of selected 
phases of American history, certain broad 
concepts of law, order, and community liv- 
ing, or the various clusters of natural and 
physical scientific discoveries will be looked 
at in relation to the grades in which they 
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are taught. Supplementary materials will 
then be designed for weekday religious edu- 
cation classes. For example, a pupil learning 
of a broad period in history will, uuder re- 
ligious instruction, have the opportunity to 
consider that time in the light of God's action 
and man’s response. Thus, it is believed, 
there will be conserved the values of the 
face-to-face acquaintances of pupils of many 
faiths in the public school, together with a 
religious interpretation of life in its total 
and ultimate meaning. 


This material will in no way duplicate 
what is taught in the public school although 
it will doubtless recommend that teachers 
encourage pupils to contribute illustrative 
ideas from their general study. Pupils will 
also be encouraged to bring in religious 
questions which have arisen in the context 
of general education but which were un- 
answered, possibly for reasons such as the 
public school teacher’s feeling of incom- 
petency to deal with religious issues, or 
fear of offending children or adults of vary- 
ing faiths or violating legal measures regard- 
ing the separation of church and state. The 
weekday religious education teacher will be 
helped to be aware of the type of subject 
matter the pupils are studying in their pub- 
lic school classes and to supplement it with 
religious teaching beyond that which may 
be possible in the public school, but will be 
strongly cautioned against doing the work 
of general education or duplicating it. 


This study of public school syllabuses is, 
in general, one of the first tasks being con- 
sidered in the development of curriculum 
materials required to supplement public 
school studies. As the committee proceeds, 
much will doubtless be discovered which 
may influence the detailed plan for this 
effort. 


It will be important for committee mem- 
bers to be familiar with other church school 
materials and programs, such as Sunday 
church schools or youth groups to avoid un- 
desirable duplication as well as to draw on 
them as resources where this seems advan- 
tageous. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THEOLOGICAL 
STATEMENT 


A SECOND TASK of the committee has 
to do with the spelling out of the theologi- 
cal premises on which the materials will be 
prepared. In the development of these ma- 
terials, extensive use will be made of the 
Bible and of the teachings of the church, 
on which the content of weekday religious 
education, like all Christian education, is 
based. The governing bodies of the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education of the National 
Council have agreed upon certain broad 
theological principles which will be basic 
in the new curriculum. The curriculum de- 
velopment committee will be responsible for 
expanding this theological statement and for 
developing a curriculum design which ade- 
quately reflects it. It is expected that the 
committee will also prepare guidance papers 
for writers and editors of the new materials 
and give general supervision to their efforts. 
These guidance papers will also be helpful 
in the examination of existing weekday re- 


ligious education texts, to ascertain if any 
of them meet the detailed specifications 


which grow out of the design. Publication 
of the materials will be through the Cooper- 
ative Publication Association, a body already 
established for publication of texts produced 
interdenominationally. 


STUDIES BY STATE AND LOCAL COUNCILS 


STATE AND LOCAL councils of churches 
must go forward hand in hand with the na- 
tional committee if these materials are to be 
developed realistically and if communities 
are to be prepared to use them. A plan is 
now being perfected whereby these, councils 
will be invited to help the curriculum devel- 
opment committee to study the public school 
courses of study in their areas. Some coun- 
cils may be willing to examine the text 
books and other curriculum materials of a 
selected grade whereas others may do a more 
general study of the work prescribed for sev- 
eral grades. The range of what is studied 
will depend somewhat on the classes which 
are now being released to the churches in 
a council undertaking this task. 
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As local and state councils examine public 
school materials used in their regions, they 
will be asked to note areas of study which 
they feel should be supplemented with re- 
ligious teaching. They will be invited to 
suggest ways in which this may be done. 
Guidance materials are being prepared to 
aid these groups in their work and in re- 
porting their findings, which it is antici- 
pated will be of great help to the national 
committee. Also, some state council leaders 
who assist in this work may be active mem- 
bers of the national committee. 

Another contribution to curriculum devel- 
opment is expected to come from work al- 
ready being done by local councils of 
churches which are now endeavoring to re- 
late their released time teaching to the 
pupils’ public school learnings. The wealth 
of experience these leaders are having in the 
classroom as they now endeavor to witness 
to the revelation of God in relation to pub- 
lic school studies, can be of valuable help in 
the national program. One question which 
is being asked these teachers, as well as 
other weekday religious education leaders, 
is, “What questions do children ask in the 
weekday church school that relate to public 
school studies?” 


CONTRIBUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
LEADERS 

SCATTERED ACROSS the country there are 
occasional groups of Protestant public school 
leaders who meet from time to time under 
church auspices. They, too, will be asked 
to contribute their thinking to the work of 
the national committee by reporting at these 
meetings questions which pupils ask that, 
because of the separation of church and 
state, they feel they cannot deal with in the 
public school. 


EMPHASIS ON STANDARDS AND LEADERSHIP 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL of Churches 
recognizes that materials are only one phase 
of curriculum and that their value depends 
in large measure on their use and upon the 
standards which are maintained for the pro- 
gram as a whole, and especially for its lead- 
ership. In 1921, when weekday religious 
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education on released time was in its in- 
fancy, the Religious Education Association 
reminded the churches of this when it stated, 


“We recognize in this .. . . movement what 
may prove to be a most effective agency .... 
provided that. ... it has the guidance of a 
trained leadership moving toward carefully 
defined aims and taking advantage of the best 
that education has to offer.” 


The National Council Committee on Week- 
day Religious Education has always been 
concerned with standards. It realizes that 
constant effort is required to maintain ac- 
ceptable standards im communities where 
weekday religious education on released time 
is now being carried on and that great care 
is needed to establish high standards ix com- 
munities which desire to initiate such a pro- 
gram. The emphasis in the National Coun- 
cil continues to be on standards and purpose 
rather than on “mushroom development” of 
systems of questionable standards. Leader- 


ship development, among both clerical and 
lay personnel, is seen as one of the most im- 
portant elements in this emphasis. 


WORK IS UNDER WAY on a comprehen- 
sive denominational and interdenomination- 
al program intended to inform the churches 
and their leaders regarding the recently 
adopted statement of the unique purpose of 
weekday religious education and its implica- 
tions. Members of the National Council 
Committee on Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion are engaging in study conferences re- 
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garding their responsibility for its interpre- 
tation, for recruiting and supervising ade- 
quately trained teachers, and for establish- 
ing and maintaining standards on a state and 
local level. Several state and local councils 
of churches are extending their programs of 
in-service training of leaders, or their pre- 
liminary training of new leaders, to include 
ways by which their teachers may be better 
prepared to function within the unique pur- 
pose of weekday religious education, to use 
the curriculum materials which are to be 
developed, and to improve the teaching they 
are now doing. 


Denominations are beginning to examine 
their possible contributions to leadership de- 
velopment and administrative responsibili- 
ties within state and local councils. Semi- 
naries and schools of religious education are 
being asked to include study of the unique 
purpose and its implications in their train- 
ing of ministers and directors of religious 
education regarding their opportunity and 
responsibility in weekday religious educa- 
tion. This trend is a hopeful one. Only as 
ministers, directors of Christian education, 
and weekday religious education teachers 
and administrators work together toward a 
common purpose and high educational 
standards, can weekday religious education 
on released time in the Protestant churches 
adequately fulfill its unique responsibility of 
witnessing to the revelation of God in rela- 
tion to public school education. 
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VI. Religious Holiday Observance in Public Schools 


A Survey of Attitudes Expressed by Jewish Leaders on the Local Community Level. 


J. Leonard Azneer 


Rabbi, Temple Anshe Emeth, Youngstown, and Adjunct Professor of Philosophy and Religion at 


Youngstown University, Youngstown, Obio 


E QUESTION of whether religious holi- 

days should be observed in the public 

schools is one upon which there is almost 
a unanimity of expressed Jewish opinion. 
We are opposed to the observance of reli- 
gious festivals in the public elementary and 
high schools because in our view such obser- 


vance constitutes a violation of the traditional 
principle of separation of church and state.! 


This statement reflects the position of all 
the major rabbinic congregational and com- 
munity relations agencies. However, when 
in December, 1949, a Jewish parent in 
Chelsea, Massachusetts, Mrs. Abraham Wol- 
per, voiced an objection to the fact that her 
son had been put out of the classroom for 
refusing to sing Christmas carols, there were 
a number of letters to the newspapers — 
many from Jewish citizens — who indi- 
cated their complete disagreement with Mrs. 
Wolper. Among those who wrote was a 
former Congressman and president of the 
local B’nai B'rith, who stated that the Wol- 
pers, “do not represent me, my family or 
any other Jewish person in the city of Chel- 


In an effort to ascertain whether the at- 
titudes of Jewish leaders functioning on the 
local community level coincide with the 
foregoing, the writer investigated the atti- 
tudes of two hundred Jewish leaders, in- 
cluding social workers, educators, lay leaders 
in Jewish education and rabbis, towards the 
questions of the teaching of religion in the 


\Statement of Principles on Religious Holiday 
Observances. Jointly adopted by the Synagogue 
Council of America and the National Community 
Relations Advisory Council, March 1, 1957. 


2Leo Pfeffer, Church, State and Freedom 
ton. The Beacon Press, 1953. p. 403. 


Bos- 


public school. The random sample of fifty 
lay leaders in the field of Jewish education 
was chosen from the executive officers of 
the Communal Agencies for Jewish Educa- 
tion, and from the members of the Board of 
Directors of the American Association for 
Jewish Education. The following is a tabu- 
lation and discussion of their attitudes on 
religious holiday observances, as reflected in 
their replies to questions in the research in- 
strument devised to probe these areas. 


TABLE I 


“Important religious holidays of the major 
faiths should be observed in the public 
schools.” 

Unde- No 

Agree Disagree cided Reply 
Social 
Workers 
Educators 
Lay 
Leaders 
Rabbis 


S=10% 42=84% 
6=12% 41=82% 


13=26% 35=70% 

= 2% 44=88% 

It is interesting to note the disparity be- 
tween the positions adopted by the profes- 
sional workers in Jewish life and that of the 
Jewish lay leaders. While the majority of 
lay leaders agreed with the professionals that 
religious holidays of the major faiths should 
not be observed in the public schools, 26 
percent felt that they should be observed. 
This must be viewed as a substantial mi- 
nority. 

The antithesis of this position is that no 
religious holiday should be observed in the 
public schools. This is the position en- 
dorsed by all the national community rela- 
tions and religious agencies in Jewish life. 

There was a general consistency in the 
replies of the respondents, except that only 
20 percent of the lay leaders opposed this 
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thesis as against the 26 percent who en- 
dorsed the observance of the religious holi- 
days of, the major faiths. 


TABLE I 

“No religious holidays should be observed 

in the public schools.” 

Unde- No 

Agree Disagree cided Reply 
Social 
Workers 39=78% 
Educators 42=84% 
Lay 
Leaders 
Rabbis 


5=10% 
6=12% 


3=6% 3=6% 
1=2% 1=2% 


2=4% 4=8% 
3=6% 2=4% 


34=68% 
41=82% 


10=20% 
4= 8% 


It should also be noted that whereas only 
2 percent of the rabbinic respondents were 
in favor of observing the religious holidays 
of the major faiths in the public schools, 8 
percent were opposed to the proposition 
that no religious holidays should be ob- 
served in the public schools. 


DesPITE the fact that the majority of 
Jewish leaders appear to be united in their 
opposition to the observance of religious 
holidays in the public school, the question 


of whether Jewish communities should take 
the necessary steps to remove such observ- 
ances from schools that now celebrate them 
cannot be simply answered. Holidays such 
as Christmas and, in a lesser measure, Easter 
are deeply rooted in our culture. They 
have become a part and parcel of the public 
school climate. Any attempt to banish them 
will bring serious recriminations from the 
rest of the community. There is a danger 
that any effort to eliminate the observance 
of such holidays will unleash much passion 
on both sides of the question. Jewish lead- 


TABLE Il 


“Jewish communities should take the 

necessary steps to remove religious 

ebservances from the public schools 
which now celebrate them.” 


Unde- No 


Agree Disagree cided Reply 
Social 

Workers 34=68% 
Educators 31=62% 
Lay 
Leaders 


Rabbis 


5=10% 10=20% 1=2% 
10=20% 9=18% ------ 


31=62% 
31=62% 


10=20% 7=14% 2=4% 
4= 8% 12=24% 3=6% 
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ers realize how difficult such a course of 
action may make life for Jewish communi- 
ties throughout the country who constitute 
small minorities in their respective larger 
civic communties. All of these misgivings 
are implicit in the replies summarized in 
Table III. 


Despite the apparent agreement by the 
national religious and secular Jewish 
agencies opposing religious holiday observ- 
ance in the public schools, only 68 percent 
of the social workers who were surveyed 
in this study agreed that steps should be 
taken to remove such observances from 
schools now celebrating them. Ten percent 
disagreed with this proposal. However, 
most significant are the figures in the “un- 
decided” column in Table II]. Twenty per- 
cent of the social workers, 18 percent of 
the educators and 14 percent of the lay 
leaders, and 24 percent of the rabbis fel! into 
this category. It may be assumed that while 
the vast majority of these respondents, based 
on their replies to the previous two ques- 
tions, are committed to the principle of the 
separation of church and state, they have 
definite reservations about the practical im- 
plications of any program designed to dis- 
turb current practices in the observance of 
religious holidays. 


THERE ARE some who feel that if Christ- 
mas cannot be removed from the schools, 
then at least let Hanukkah be provided for 
the Jewish children. The suggestion to 
conduct joint Christmas-Hanukkah celebra- 
tions is Jewish in origin. It enjoys its great- 
est popularity among the Jewish laity who 
apparently see in the joint celebrations an 
opportunity to foster good will and to pro- 
mote intergroup education. In schools 
where there is a significant Jewish enroll- 
ment they have additional value in that, 
“they give students a sense of belongingness 
in their own tradition and a respectful under- 
standing of the other fellow’s.”* 


3Sidney Vincent, The Hanukkah Manual for 
Public School Teachers. Cleveland: Jewish Com- 
munity Council of Cleveland, n. d. 
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TABLE IV 


“Hanukkah observances should be 
introduced in those public schools where 
Christmas is celebrated.” 

Unde- No 
Agree Disagree cided Reply 
Social 
Workers = 8% 
Educators 13=26% 
Lay 
Leaders 
Rabbis 


40=80% 
32=64% : 


20=40% 
6=12% 


23=46% 
37=74% 


10% 2=4% 
10% 2=4% 


In the population sampled only 8 percent 
of the social workers and 12 percent of the 
rabbis agreed with this proposal. However, 
26 percent of the educators and 40 percent 
of the lay leaders responded that Hanukkah 
should be introduced into schools where 
Christmas is celebrated. These two groups, 
especially the latter, indicate that there is 
mo unanimity of agreement on this issue 
despite the fact that the National Com- 
munity Relations Council, the Synagogue 
Council of America, and the American Jew- 
ish Committee are all opposed to joint 
Christmas-Hanukkah celebrations because 
such observances constitute a breach of the 
principle of separation of church and state. 
The rationale behind the position adopted 
by those lay leaders who favor the intro- 
duction of Hanukkah observances into pub- 
lic schools when Christmas is celebrated has 
already been suggested. Insofar as those 
Jewish educators who favored the proposal 
are concerned, it may be that they see in 
such joint celebrations additional oppor- 
tunities to instill within students a greater 
“sense of belongingness” in their tradition, 
even as they create the climate for instilling 
a respectful understanding for the beliefs of 
one’s neighbor. 


THE QUESTION of the observance of na- 
tional holidays such as Thanksgiving Day, 
Memorial Day, etc., with prayer and wor- 
ship involves the question of the principle 
of the separation of church and state in its 
broader ramifications. It may be assumed 
that the prayers, hymns and/er Bible read- 
ing will contain no references that may 
cause any person to feel uncomfortable. De- 
spite this fact, the position in the “State- 
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ments of Policy and Position,” jointly 
adopted by the Synagogue Council of 
America and the National Community Re- 
lations Advisory Council reads, “We are op- 
posed to the use of public school premises 
during school hours for religious education, 
meetings, or worship.” In another section 
discussing religious practices and observ- 
ances, the position adopted reads: 


. . we are opposed to religious practices, or 
observances in the public elementary or high 
schools, including: 

The reading or recitation of prayers. 

The reading of the Bible (except as included 
in a course in Literature). 

The singing of religious hymns.4 


It should also be borne in mind that this 
issue is not apt to be as explosive as the 
issue of Christmas or Easter observances. 
Despite this fact, the position of the leaders 
in each of the groups surveyed reflects con- 
siderable variance from the expressed posi- 
tion of the national agencies. 


TABLE V 


“In public school observances of national 
holidays such as Thanksgiving Day, 
Memorial Day, etc., prayer and worship 

may be appropriately included.” 
Unde- No 


Agree Disagree cided Reply 
Social 
Workers 
Educators 
Lay 
Leaders 
Rabbis 


13=26% 
12=24% 


32=64% 5=10% 
31=62% 7=14% 


19=38% 
17=34% 


23=46% 7=14% 1=2% 
25=50% 7=14% 1=2% 


It is interesting to note that more social 
workers than educators favored this pro- 
posal, despite the fact that they are usually 
the group that is most alert to any infringe- 
ment on the principle of separation of 
church and state. This may derive from 
the fact that such occasions are generally ob- 
served with prayer and worship. Moreover, 
the character of the prayer and worship in 
such observances is usually couched in gen- 


4Safeguarding Religious Liberty. Statements of 
Policy and Position on Religion and Public Educa- 
tion and other Aspects of Church-State Relation- 
ships, jointly adopted by the Synagogue Council of 
America and the National Community Relations 
Advisory Council, December, 1957. 
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eral rather than sectarian terms. In view 
of the foregoing, some of the social workers 
may feel that such observances in the public 
school stress the interrelatedness of the 
American community and thereby contribute 
to better group relations. 

Again, it should be underscored that both 
lay leaders and rabbis markedly disagreed 
with the position usually put forth as that 
which is representative of the attitude of the 
Jewish community as regards this proposal. 


CONCLUSIONS 


AN ANALYSIS of the attitudes reflected in 
Tables I through V shows that the majority 
of the respondents are in agreement with 
the position adopted by the National Jew- 
ish Community Relations Agencies. How- 
ever, it is equally apparent that there is a 
not inconsiderable body of opinion in dis- 
agreement with this position. Moreover, a 
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large body of lay opinion is inclined in the 
direction of introducing Hanukkah observ- 
ances in public schools where Christmas is 
celebrated (Table IV). Similarly, there is a 
respectable minority among the leaders sur- 
veyed who feel that prayer and worship can 
appropriately be included in the public 
school observances of such national festivals 
as Thanksgiving Day, Memorial Day, etc. 
(Table V). The last two concepts differed 
from the others considered in this section 
in that they dealt with practical and real 
problems rather than theoretical considera- 
tions. Hence, it may well be, that the vast 
majority of the Jewish leaders surveyed are 
in agreement with the theory of the separa- 
tion of church and state. However, when faced 
with real situations which may affect inter- 
group relations, they display a readiness to 
compromise the principles enunciated by 
their national agencies and which have ap- 
parently been endorsed by them. 





THE PARISH SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


An exposition and illustration of how the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine util- 
izes laymen as well as clergy in providing instruction in the Catholic Faith for pub- 


lic school children in off-school hours. 


The Rt. Reverend Monsignor John P. Wodarski 


Director, Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Hartford, Conn. 


I 


if Yor PARISH SCHOOL OF RELIGION is the 
significant answer of the Catholic 
Church to the problem of instruction in the 
Catholic faith for Catholic children attend- 
ing non-parochial elementary and secondary 
schools. The plan calls for a graded school 
of religion in each parish held in off-school 
hours. These are schools in the true sense, 
with pupils assigned to their correspond- 
ing school grades, trained teachers, syllabus, 
curriculum, reports, and all the other ad- 
ministrative details that formal education 
demands. 

The purpose of these schools is to give 
pupils the most thorough and complete 
knowledge of the Catholic Faith possible 


under the circumstances, and not merely to 
prepare them for reception of the Sacra- 
ments of Penance, Holy Eucharist and Con- 
firmation. The stress is on education and 
formation (“If the traditional three R's are 
important for the development of the child, 
the fourth R of Religion is more impor- 
tant.”). This emphasis is important because 
when motivation is a sacramental one, pupils 
are inclined to drop out when that objec- 
tive has been attained and thus to deprive 
themselves of the greater knowledge and de- 
velopment in the spiritual life. 


The Parish School of Religion is a major 
thrust of the work of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine (CCD). The CCD is 
the official agency of the Church, established 
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by the Canon Law, and operating in every 
parish to provide religious instruction and 
formation for Catholic youth attending non- 
parochial schools. It was founded in 1575 
by St. Charles Borromeo, revived in 1905 
by Pope Pius X, and through the efforts of 
the late Archbishop Edwin A. O'Hara of 
Kansas City a National Center was estab- 
lished in Washington, D. C., in 1935. In- 
formation and guidance is channeled through 
Diocesan Directors to the local Parish. The 
Parish Unit is organized with a set of di- 
rectors and an Executive Board made up of 
eight persons, a total of twelve lay persons 
who work under the guidance of the parish 
priest. In addition to its major work with 
elementary and high school pupils, the pro- 
gram also includes work with parents of 
pre-school children, a post-high school 
discussion club program, and the Apostolate 
of Good Will which provides non-Catholics 
with information about the Catholic Churct. 


II 


THE OPERATION of the CCD program 
in the Archdiocese of Hartford reflects fairly 
what are the general conditions in the 
Northeast. This Archdiocese covers Hart- 
ford, Litchfield and New Haven Counties. 
Inasmuch as the current Baptismal rate of 
infants in this Diocese is 20,000, and the 
parochial system on the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels takes care of a total of 50,000, 
there is a vast work to be done with the 
childen who are not in parochial schools. 

During the year 1959-60, there were 
3,249 classes in operation, enrolling 107,692 
pupils. Instruction begins during the week 
following Labor Day and continues to the 
end of the school year, with time off for 
holidays. The plan calls for a minimum of 
35 weekly sessions of at least one hour each. 
Pupils preparing for the reception of the 
sacraments usually have an extra class weekly 
for about six weeks. 

More than 50% of CCD classes are taught 
by lay persons who volunteer their services. 
The rest of the classes are taught by Priests 
and Sisters. A large task of training the 
volunteer lay workers is involved, since there 
is a considerable turnover of teachers an- 
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nually. Each year courses in Doctrine and 
Method are conducted, extending through 
thirty hours of training, and enrolling ap- 
proximately 300. 

The course of study is covered in three 
volumes of the CCD School Year Manual, 
containing 30 Lesson plans for each of the 
eight grades. The basic Catechism is cov- 
ered in each grade, using any authorized 
version of the Baltimore Catechism, first 
published in 1885 and revised in 1935. 
This covers the three fields of the Creed, 
the Commandments and Sacraments, Liturgy 
and Prayer. Special texts are available for 
high school. Thus a pupil gets the complete 
Catechism no matter when he starts in the 
School of Religion, but always on his own 
intellectual level. High school classes fol- 
low a cycle system: Creed, Commandments, 
Sacraments, Life of Christ. 

Whenever possible classes are held in 
public schools. Since they come in off- 
school hours this presents no legal difficulty, 
but does sometimes run into practical diffi- 
culties. As a consequence more than 50% 
of the classes need to find other places of 
meeting. This is a hardship on both pupils 
and teachers, but they do their best to de- 
velop a classroom atmosphere. . 

Reports are sent to parents twice during 
the school year, listing knowledge and at- 
titude of pupils as well as number of class 
sessions attended. Certificates attesting to 
satisfactory work are available for each 
grade. Expenses are defrayed by the parish, 
though pupils usually purchase their own 
texts. 


Il 


THOUGH few School of Religion directors 
are completely satisfied with the CCD pro- 
gram because of its many limitations, all 
agree that it is the best practical system yet 
devised. The CCD National Center work- 
ing closely with 136 Diocesan CCD Direc- 
tors serves as a Clearing house of informa- 
tion on all phases of religious instruction. 
Through its Field Director, it assists the 
individual Diocesan Director in the solution 
of local problems. Through its Regional 
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and National Congresses, it provides inspira- 
tion for clergy and laity. Over all, it sets 
ever higher standards of religious education 
in off-school hours. 

The laity realizing the practical impossi- 
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bility of establishing parochial schools for all 
Catholic youth is pitching into the CCD 
program as a practical solution to an im- 
mediate problem of religious instruction 
and formation of their children. 





A New Concept in Religious Education — 


THE ENGAGEMENT QUOTIENT (EQ) 


ages CHILD from the moment of his birth 
can be compared to a guided missile in 
flight toward unfolding into adulthood. He 
is structurally speaking engaged in, entirely 
committed to, and geared for, a steady ad- 
vance toward the main achievement of his 
developmental task — adult existence. 


Living is learning . . . To understand human 

development one must understand learning. 

The human individual learns his way through 

life.? 

This paper proposes the concept of the 
Engagement Quotient (EQ) as a basis for 
religious education. Through joint efforts 
of educators in its application and critical 
evaluation, this instrument may develop into 
something as useful for homes and schools 
as the thermometer has become for medical 
diagnosis. Part I will describe the theory 
and practical application of this concept. 
Part II will give a brief evaluation of the 
results of the preliminary tests conducted by 
the author. 


PART I 


A. The Engagement Quotient expresses 
the degree of impact of the whole self of 
the child on its future. The intellectual, so- 
cial, physiological and emotional segments 
of the child’s person are rallied by the E.Q. 
for a life of valor or tragedy. 

1Pastor, St. Luke’s Presbyterian Church, Bath- 
urst, New Brunswick, Canada. 


2Havighurst, Robert J., Developmental Tasks and 
Education, 2nd Ed. p. 1. 


Eugene F. Molnar! 


The school measures the child’s actual 
responses to formal teaching in terms of 
school marks. Let us assume that the year’s 
grand average of 60 points will form a pass- 
ing mark. This value 60 will make the one 
root of the threshold value of the E.Q. The 
average value of the school marks denotes, 
let us assume, the amount of discernment 
the child obtained in the class rooms. 

With character measurements one moves 
in the realm of the abstract and the in- 
tangible. We developed, however, a method 
of objective measurements through a com- 
bination of self-rating and multiple rating 
that can be used in measuring the firmness 
of a group of ten traits. 

Let us assume that 60 will also express 
a passing mark of the trait rating. The 
arithmetical sum of the passing average of 
60 for school marks, added to the passing 
average of 60 for the firmness of traits will 
establish 120 as the threshold value of the 
EQ. The EQ. will oscillate above and be- 
low this threshold. This oscillation is of the 
utmost import for education. 


B. The techniques for the application 
of the concept of the engagement quotient 
may be briefly outlined as follows: 


I. Visual Summaries: Individual Graphs. 
Since school children receive marks four or 
five times a year, the average of these 
term reports can be graphed. This graph 
may be used for a visual summary revealing 
the child’s progress in the school room. The 
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average values of character rating can also 
be graphed to reveal at a glance the charac- 
ter development of the child. These visual 
summaries save time for the minister, 
spiritual leader or director of religious edu- 
cation. 


Il. The Mechanics of the Method. The 
schools supply the regular grade reports. The 
traits of character are normally rated by the 
pupil himself. Self-ratings below the danger 
threshold should be completed by averaging 
a multiple rating by parents, friends, teach- 
ers and spiritual leaders. 

A four point scale has been adopted for 
the rating of character traits. Simple de- 
scription of the trait to be rated is followed 
by an objective sample. At the bottom of 
each trait listed there are five simple boxes 
numbered from zero to four. Four points 
are awarded for excellent rating, three for 
good, two for fair, one for poor. The zero 
box is used by the child if for some reason 
the trait is unknown in his experience and 
in this case all traits marked by zero must 
be deducted from the number of traits listed. 

The rating is marked in the appropriate 
box of a TERM AND ANNUAL REPORT sheet 
prepared for the use of church schools. The 
final score is obtained by applying the 
formula as follows: 


Sum of Ratings 


No. of Traits x 4 ~ Final Score 


The church schools should simply tell the 
children to improve. The attendant in- 
spiration will show in the E.Q. The com- 
putation of the E.Q. oscillations will take 
about two hours of the pupil's and spiritual 
leader's time per year. 


Ill. Proposed List of Traits: 


1. Glad Church Going: This means at- 
tending 52 worship services and church 
school privileges per year. 

Example of scoring this and the follow- 
ing traits: “Put an X in the proper box — 


Excellent - 4; Good - 3; Fair - 2; Poor - 1; 
Not at all - 0.” 


2. Fortitude: This means standing up 


to bad luck. This is the secret of true 
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greatness in life. It was explained by Jesus 
in the parable of turning the other cheek or 
walking the second mile. 

3. Self-control: This means controlling 
your emotions. 

4. Conduct: This means being polite, 
considerate of others in work, play or con- 
versation. You can be liked without being 
a weak drifter. 

5. Courage: This means keeping your 
head in emergencies, trying to overcome 
danger with all your might. You are not 
courageous when you take silly risks. 

6. Ambition to Do Very Well: This 
means doing your Jest at all times, doing 
your share for benefiting all people. The 
best effort line of services is the finest am- 
bition in life. 

7. Perseverance: This means sticking to 
a thing uatil you have finished it. 

8. Truth Telling: This means exactly 
what it says, even when telling the truth 
might appear to work against you. 

9. Cooperation: This means to be alert 
and willing to help others, working or play- 
ing with them unselfishly, being glad when 
others succeed. It also means that you are 
glad to work and play with your parents, 
teachers, ministers and friends. 

10. Sense of Justice: Your sense of jus- 
tice will keep you from joining secret and 
destructive organizations. It will make you 
rebel against unworthy, bullying gang- 
leaders who praise you when you fail in 
your school-work. When you have a sense 
of justice you do not judge people hastily. 

No changes are contemplated as far as 
traditional curricula are concerned. 


IV. In Relation to Maturity: For the 
purpose of this research on education, this 
writer assumed that maturity has at least two 
measurable factors: 1. The imsight (discern- 
ment) factor arising from response to for- 
mal teaching with hard, best effort, work; 
2. The firmness of character. They belong 
together like two faces of a coin. Learning 
without strength of character is empty: char- 
acter training without a store of knowledge 
is blind. Schooling is not the whole of 
education. 
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At one time all the criminals and delin- 
quents were sitting in our well-equipped 
school rooms. The decrease of the E.Q. has 
been accepted in our research as a signal 
for special attention. E.Q. ratings can de- 
tect personality problems and preventive aid 
can be forthcoming in time. Organized re- 
ligion can render a signal service to the 
world by giving assistance when a decreasing 
E.Q. sends out its S.OS. signals. 


PART Il 


A. During the past two decades a group 
of 604 volunteer students from all over 
North America and Europe consented to re- 
port to the writer the oscillation of their 
E.Q. for a period of at least ten years, in 
every single case. They were random as to 
language, race, age and education. In a 
random way, a control Group B has been 
formed and observed. Group B was not 
given any formal training of the EQ. Re- 
sults: Delinquency in Group A, None; de- 
linquency in Group B, The National Aver- 
age. ‘Those educators who care to remake 
this experiment will find that members of 
Control Group B can be evaluated indirectly 
from school marks printed in the local press. 
Delinquency in Group B can be checked 
from local press reports. 

B. Experimentation with the method in 
the case of 8 special individuals, compared 
with 8 children in a control group, resulted as 
follows: Delinquency in Group A, None; 
delinquency in Group B, One (expelled from 
college). The principal and home room 
teacher offered the following comments on 
three cases: 


Pupil “A” entered our Collegiate Institute in 
1932 with standing in Grade XI. She remained 
in the schocal to complete her Grade XIII work. 
Throughout she proved herself a fine scholar, not 
only in her academic studies but also in her quiet, 
congenial attitude in the class room. Typical of 
her record is her performance in Grade XI: class 
average, 89; rank in class, 1; E.Q., 186. Her lowest 
E.Q. was 118, in Grade IV, public school. This 
record was achieved in spite of a low LQ. rating. 
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Pupil “B” entered our school in 1936 from pub- 
lic school; hence he began in Grade [X. His scho- 
lastic work proved satisfactory throughout his five 
years attendance at school; he showed ability well 
above the average. As a class room student “B” 
was generally satisfactory, although in his later 
years there seemed to be: some complaint that he 
did not hold himself in check as he might have 
done. Companionship with one or two others of 
a noisy disposition brought him into unfavorable 
light, though not disrepute. He was actively en- 
gaged in student activities, particularly student 
government; in this he was the school’s recognized 
leader for two years, and in a school of 900 schol- 
ars this meant many responsibilities. . . . His school 
records: Grade IX, class average 77, trait average 
69, total E.Q. 146; Grade X, class average 86, 
trait average 91, total .Q., 157 . . . and so on. 
Lowest E.Q., Grade V — 113. “B” received one 
prize award for his studies, a scholarship to a 
school of technology. 

Pupil “C.” His grand average E.Q. for five 
years of his high school work: 154 (school marks: 
76; traits, multiple rating, 78). Upon-graduating 
from high school, he enrolled in the army and had 
there been a commissioned officer. He had a dis- 
tinguished war-service overseas; had been knighted 
by the Queen of Holland. While on the Italian 
battlefront, he enrolled for extramural work in a 
university. After an honourable discharge from 
the army, he studied six years at a university. For 
these consecutive six years his E.Q. grand average 
had been 182 (academic achievement, 93 traits, 
multiple rating, 89). Pupil “C” is the only vet- 
eran to our knowledge who earned his medical 
doctor degree summa cum laude (1951). During 
all his life, war services included, he had been a 
non-smoker and non-drinker. Pupil “C” became 
one of our finest physicians who serves his suffer- 
ing fellow creatures at a well-known medical cen- 
ter. In this case the re-surging aspect of a sus- 
tained high-level E.Q. is most worthy of attention 
as a symptom of a direct relation of maturity and 
later happy adjustments in life. 


Everyone of our children enrolled in Spe- 
cial Group A made up of eight children 
had been confronted by “big” problems. It 
has been rewarding to follow up the oscilla- 
tion of their Engagement Quotients. 


Editor's mote: Dr. Molnar would like to hear 
from any educators who are interested in experi- 
menting with this method, and will be glad to send 
further information and samples of materials 
which he has used. Address: P. O. Box 562, 
Bathurst, N.B., Canada. 
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THE YEAR 1959 produced a great deal of 
evidence relevant for religious education. 
Increased emphasis on value systems and de- 
velopment, potentials of children and adults 
rather than only maladjustments, the redis- 
covery of the family, and more common 
sense views on learning indicate a healthy 
trend in social science research. The field 
of evaluation is being broadened in every 
respect, most significant of which is the 


adaptation of scientific methods for laymen. 


A. CONCERNING VALUES AND 
VALUE FORMATION 


During 1959, research reports reflect in- 
creasing interest and concern for the role of 
religion and values in human life and de- 
velopment. Carl Rogers, in A Note on the 
Nature of Man (A20) strikes a keynote by 
regarding man as essentially a positive, for- 
ward-moving, constructive, realistic, trust- 
worthy being. Charlotte Buhler, (A5) sug- 
gests four basic human tendencies which 
support this position. They are creative ex- 
pansion, adaptive self-limitation, discharge, 
and upholding of order. 


At least six studies directly related reli- 
gion and mental health. Leah Fein (A8) 
reported that the degree of religious observ- 
ance in the childhood home plays an im- 
portant role in the maintenance of mutual 
health. Among ingredients for mental 
health, Haun (A11) lists rituals, codes, and 
attitudes; a behavioral code imbued by con- 
viction, and understanding of others, includ- 
ing individual perception of his family and 


associates. In a description of the spiritual 
formation of the individual, Honorio Del- 
gado (A7) concludes thar the decline of 
faith in our confused time is accompanied 
by a lack of spiritual values. Hager (A10), 
however, warns against artificial pressures 
to inject religion into social work. He ques- 
tions such practices as religious matching of 
child and adopting parents and equating de- 
linquency with church absenteeism. 


A number of writers and investigators 
have concerned themselves with the devel- 
opment of religious and moral values. Oren 
Baker (A2) in Human Nature Under God, 
draws a parallel between individual develop- 
ment and Israel’s Biblical history. Similarly, 
James Ashbrook (Al) traced the concept 
of the soul from Biblical to modern times, 
offering a “traditional functional meaning” 
of the term soul as an experimental variable. 
J. F. Morris (A13) traced the development 
of adolescent value judgments and concluded 
that there are marked distinctions between 
what should be done and what would be 
done and that moral development reveals 
wide individual variation. Hadfield (A9) 
sees three principles of moral health: know 
thyself, accept thyself, and be thyself. 

Wayne Oates (A15)(A17) is concerned 
that theologians learn the language of the 
psychologist and the psychiatrist. He feels 
that psychology can contribute significantly to 
the understanding of religion if it “tackles 
big problems and seeks methods whereby 
they may be solved.” 
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Investigators are making a serious effort 
to measure religious attitudes. William 
Broen (A4) identified two basic religious 
dimensions. They are “Nearness to God” 
dimension and a “Fundamentalism-Humani- 
tarian” dimension. Battle (A3) measured 
ten religious, moral and social values and 
found them to be related to high achieve- 
ment in school. Clyde Kluckhohn (A12) 
feels that values are an inescapable data of 
human experience. The descriptive methods 
of the behaviorial scientists usually rules 
them out of account. 


During the past year there has been a 
sharp increase in the number of centers in 
which clergy play an important role in 
therapy. Optimistic reports have been made 
by Wayne Oates (A16) of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary; Paul Pruyser 
(A19) of the Menninger Foundation, where 
a permanent chair of religion is being con- 
sidered in the School of Psychiatry; Carol 
Murphy (A114), who says “Religion may 
fearlessly ally itself with a therapeutic spirit 
in which the role of man is the humble one 


of providing the field of action for the Holy 


Spirit”; Robert Deitchman (AG) of the 
Ministerial Counseling Center in St. Louis; 
and Lawrence Voss (A21), who describes 
the role of a religious counselor in a com- 
munity day care center. 


B. CONCERNING CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


During 1959, developmental research 
tended to emphasize patterns of social accept- 
ance and social roles among children. Several 
studies used sociograms to measure peer ac- 
ceptance. In two investigations, McCand- 
less and Marshall (B11) (B12) found that 
preschool girls tended to be chosen over boys 
and that the more popular children tended 
to be less dependent on parents. Ryan 
(B19) found a definite relationship between 
social acceptance among high school students 
and grades. Mouton (B14) found that ac- 
cepted preadolescents tended to excel over 
the less accepted in role playing. This evi- 
dence tends to indicate that children of all 
ages prefer those who are more competent 
and well adjusted. Uhlman (B23) demon- 


strated an interesting aspect of social accep- 
tance among college students. Those who 
were chosen as leaders in his study were 
often not chosen as close friends. 


At least three studies explored ways in 
which children define and develop role rela- 
tionships. Working independently, Fauls 
and Smith (B4) and Harris and Sing (B9) 
found children from four to nine years of 
age with definite concepts of sex activities 
appropriate for themselves and for adults. 
Harris found that boy-girl antipathy was a 
function of girls’ attitude changes. Straus 
(B22) from an anaylsis of role development 
concluded that “conception of roles and of 
moral rules grow at the same time.” Further 
evidence of clear sex differences were re- 
ported by Goodenough (B7), who found 
that preschool girls drew more opposite sex 
figures and that they express more interest 
in drawing people than do boys. Pasricha 
(B17) found that five-year-old Delhi, India, 
boys were more quarrelsome in play than 
were girls. Zeligs (B25) demonstrated 
sixth-grade girls’ verbal superiority by having 
children write New Year's Resolutions. Most 
resolutions were for school, home, parents, 
and home routines. 


Investigations on adolescence centered 
mainly in two areas. Mussen and Jones 
(B15) (B16) (B10) focused on the dis- 
tinctions between early and late maturing 
boys and girls. They found early maturing 
boys to be better adjusted, while late matur- 
ing boys suffer feelings of inadequacy, are 
more dependent, and tend to display aggres- 
sive and attention-getting behavior. Jones 
found these same characteristics persisted in 
subjects averaging 33 years of age. These 
findings raise the possibility that late matur- 
ing boys may better be served in groups that 
cater to their areas of competence. 


The persistent problem of delinquency 
continues under study of Bloch (B1) in his 
book on the gang. Gardner (BG) and Fie- 
litz (B5) see society as presenting youth 
an unrealistic and unstable environment, 
which make adjustment difficult for some. 
Fielitz, in particular, observes the earlier ma- 
turity of today’s youth and increased tempta- 
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tions before them, concluding that youth are 
not particularly perverted. Remmers (B18) 
found teenagers craving to be liked and feel- 
ing a need to conform and “drift with the 
crowd.” At this point, concrete answers to 
the problem are not forthcoming. Cohen 
and Rosenbaum (B3) investigated jobs as 
an answer to delinquency but found that 14- 
and 15-year-olds who showed no aptitude 
for study would not suddenly be adjusted to 
society by going to work. 

Attitudes toward occupations and voca- 
tional choice entered strongly into research 
interest. Chown (B2) found children, par- 
ticularly boys, making occupational choices 
in English grade school. Goodman (B8) 
found American children had “greater so- 
phistication” about vocations than Japanese 
children, although both chose the same range 
of vocations. She, as well as Weinstein, 
(B24) found that “. . . social concept-value- 
attitude systems in children are complex and 
extensive to a degree not generally appreci- 
ated.” Slocum (B21) and Linha (B20) 
found children from poorer families moti- 
vated by money and popularity and those 
from wealthier families by romance and ad- 
venture. Mead (B13) found an interesting 
dilemma with regard to the teenager's feel- 
ings about science. Science was represented 
as a good thing but a nationwide sample of 
high school youth reflected negative atti- 
tudes toward science as a career choice or 
in the choice of a husband. We have much 
to learn about how to give young people 
a vision for vocations for which they are 


best fitted. 


C. CONCERNING HOME AND THE FAMILY 


Studies on the home ranged from those 
reporting various ill effects of abnormal 
home conditions including aggressiveness 
(C19), speech difficulties (C17) (C2), edu- 
cational retardation (C14), and lack of 
faith (C6)(C10), to a report by Wayne 
Dennis (C3) discounting the importance 
of handicaps. Duhrssen (C4) and Naito 
(C13) differ most sharply with Dennis, 
pointing out considerable advantage for 
family-reared children compared with insti- 
tution children. Evidence on how children 
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are reared in normal families is contradictory. 
Mussen and Kagen (C12) find that con- 
formists perceive their parents as harsh 
while Goodwin Watson (C12) could find 
no differences due to type of discipline. 
Along this line, Hawkes (C7) could find 
no relationship between family size and re- 
ligion. These two findings support previous 
research. 

In the search for factors contributing to 
good homes, Farber (C5) discovered that 
marital integration varies directly with the 
husband’s emphasis on companionship and 
identification with his wife or one of the 
children. Tinque (C16) feels the minister 
has an important role here as a counselor 
but warns that training is needed. An article 
in Printer’s Ink, 1958, p. 264 (C1) and 
Kenkl (8) place an important emphasis on 
how decisions are made in the family. Kenkl 
indicates that men carry the greatest influ- 
ence. Ligon (C9) has clearly differentiated 
between the roles of fathers and mothers for 
effective character education. He finds that 
few of our cultural stereotypes are adequate. 


D. CONCERNING EDUCATION AND 
LEARNING 


Three areas were stressed in education and 
learning during 1959. They are the learn- 
ing process, study habits, and education for 
the gifted. 

The relationship between rote memory 
and concept formation was explored fully. 
Rote memory did not fare very well in any 
case. Metzger (D22) found variation of 
learning techniques superior to rote. Allan 
(D1) and Forgus and Schwarts (D9) both 
demonstrated that learning by principle was 
more effective than memory work. Prakash 
(D25) and Ausubel, Robbins, and Blake 
(D3) found learning more effective when 
the learner has a purpose for learning and 
can relate it to other subject matter. Pren- 
derleith and Postman, (D24) investigated 
intentional and indirect learning, demon- 
strating that intentional learning tends to 
be most effective. 

Regarding teaching methods, Gump, 
Schoggen, and Redl, (D14) found that the 
physical properties of camps can be manipu- 
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lated to assist learning and Maccoby (D20) 
found that viewers of audio-visual aids tend 
to identify with like-sexed characters. In a 
different vein, Babii (D4) identified four 
developmental stages in which children 
learn to understand contradictions. His 
study parallels Venger (D29) who shows 
how children develop a general method for 
understanding causal events. 


In general, investigators seem to assume 
that study habits are more important for 
achievement than native endowment. Jamuar 
(D17) found a high correlation between 
the study habits and achievement. Hoffman 
(D16), Freehill (D10), Strang (D27), 
Heikkinen (D15) and Newman (D23) 
describe a number of characteristics of good 
study habits. They include having a pur- 
pose, using methods that work best for the 
individual and various techniques for or- 
ganizing work. 

The gifted have come under considerable 
scrutiny. Tyler (D28), Wagner (D30) 
and Williams (D31) have reviewed the 
status of our thinking about the gifted. 
Special classes are widely investigated. 
Glennen (D11) praises a program for en- 
riching mathematics courses and Goldner 
(D12) found wide benefits from special 
classes on all counts. McCandless (D21) 
found the same and added benefits of start- 
ing gifted children in school before five 
years of age. Bereday (D4), however, ob- 
jects to inequalities caused by special classes 
and Kemp (D19) suggests pastoral coun- 
seling to meet the special problems of the 
gifted. 

In general, gifted children are found to 
be popular by Grace and Booth (D13) 
and well adjusted by Jensen (D18). In- 
cidentally, Durr (D7) found that the gifted 
get the most benefit from workbooks. 


Evidence is gradually growing on high 
achievers and under-achievers. Drews (D6) 
found that high achievers tended to have 
authoritarian mothers. Fliegler (D8) raised 
the question as to whether under-achievers 
were maladjusted. Some confirmation of 
this contention was found by Sperry, Staver, 
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Reiner, and Ulrich (D26). The under- 
achievers they studied were deriving some 
satisfaction from failure. 


E. CONCERNING EVALUATION AND 
MEASUREMENT 


There is a growing body of literature 
supporting the premise that research and 
research techniques must be made available 
to laymen as well as scientists. Shumsky 
(E18) perhaps states this position most 
strongly. He feels that the action research 
program is potentially a grass roots approach 
to social change. This position is held as 
well by Frank (E7), Hughes (E11), and 
Hodgkinson (E10). Morgan (E15) feels 
that parents and teachers need evaluational 
tools to understand children. Ojemann 
(E16) and McGrath (EJ4) cite research 
methods as an effective teaching approach 
in schools. Even very young children can 
do some level of research. Dunnington 
(EG) found that preschool children could 
make quite reliable sociometric choices. 


There seems to be no limit to the di- 
versity of research methods at all levels. 
Nancy Bayley (El) has reviewed these 
methods extensively. Cohen (E2) drew 
together methods for studying young chil- 
dren, and Kodlin (E12) appraised progress 
in longitudinal studies. Deutsch and Solo- 
mon (E5) consider the marriage counselor's 
files an important resource for research. 


In addition, there are few areas of inter- 
est which cannot be studied by research. 
Harlow (E8) feels that no behavior. is too 
complicated to analyze even though some 
measures are not yet known. Dennis (E4), 
an equally creative experimentalist, has 
found that common objects are a good guide 
to cultural orientation. Scales to measure 
some difficult characteristics have been de- 
veloped by Cooley (E3), who measured at- 
tributes of a potential scientist; Harris (E9), 
who measured responsibility and Rokeach 
(E17), who measured intellectual convic- 
tion. Mason (E13) made a relatively suc- 
cessful attempt to measure leadership by 
physiognomic appearance of subjects. 
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Philosophy of the State as Educator. By THOMAS 
DuBay, S.M. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1959, viii + 237 pages. $5.95. 


This book is a valuable addition to our resources 
in the philosophy of education, and its author is to 
be commended for the succinct and readable form 
in which he presents his materials. His intent ap- 
parently is two-fold: (1) to present the Catholic 
viewpoint on the relations of church and state in 
education, and (2) to cite practices in other na- 
tions which he regards as suggesting the feasibility 
of modifying American practices in the direction 
of the Catholic ideal. 


The book actually presents little that is distinc- 
tively new with reference to the Catholic philoso- 
phy of church-state relations. According to this 
view, the church and the family are the only pri- 
mary educators. The primary right to educate in- 
heres in the church. “Because the Catholic Church 
has received from God a direct commission to 
teach and because her function is a supernatural 
one, it follows that she is the primary and supreme 
educator of men.” (p. 55) The primary duty to 
educate lies with the family, though the rights of 
parents “are not absolute but rather may be condi- 
tioned by any legitimate authority, civil or ecclesi- 
astical.” (p. 50) In particular, the church can 
forbid parents to send their children to schools that 
will undermine their faith. 


The functions of the state in education are sub- 
sidiary: protecting the rights of the church and the 
family in carrying on their responsibilities, supple- 
menting their work when they are unable ade- 
quately to fulfill their mission, sponsoring types of 
civic education not otherwise provided for, and 
training the state’s own personnel. The state 
teaches “not in its own name but in the name and 
as the delegate of another. That other can be of 
course no one but an agency with a direct, unde- 
rived, primary duty to educate: either the Church 
or the family.” (p. 77f) 


State support of parochial schools is sought on 
the basis of “distributive justice.” The position 
is held that “the state is bound to dispense educa- 
tional tax money according to the reasonable needs 
of the primary educators,” and “when a group of 
parents large enough to sponsor an efficient school 
demands a certain type of education for their chil- 
dren, they have as primary educators every right to 
exact from the state the educational taxes they have 
contributed for the payment of that education.” 
Exception is made in the case of “extremely small 
minorities,” who “can have their rights protected 
by some proportionate aid or special accommoda- 
tion in the public school.” (p. 106) 


The author cites numerous examples of “repre- 
sentative practices of the nations of the world” in 
providing public aid to private education and holds 
that these international practices prove that many 
of the secularists’ objections to such aid are ill- 


founded. 


In the opinion of the present reviewer, the book 
fails to deal realistically with at least two impor- 
tant issues that inevitably arise in the minds of 
non-Catholics when the Catholic viewpoint is pre- 
sented. One is the exclusive claim of the Catholic 
Church to competence in education, supported by 
an appeal to supernatural sanctions. Few educa- 
tional leaders will dispute the right of Catholics to 
provide such education for their own children as 
they can afford and consider proper. They respect 
the conviction of Catholics that theirs is the only 
true church and admit their right to inculcate this 
belief in their children. But when the validity of 
other religious convictions is denied, when Catho- 
lics seek preferred status for a system of beliefs 
that cannot be accepted by others, when they ask 
for exemption from the taxation required to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for all the children 
of the state, regardless of religious affiliation, then 
non-Catholics must register their dissent and oppo- 
sition. 

A second point overlooked is the dissimilarity 
between our American traditions and practices and 
those of many of the nations whose public aid to 
private education is here cited. In many of the 
countries listed, religious liberty such as that guar- 
anteed by our Constitution and fully supported by 
the will of the people is unknown. In the type of 
religious pluralism which we accept and cherish, 
a favored position by any one religious group 
would be regarded by a majority of Americans as 
inadmissible. — Lawrence C. Little, Chairman, 
Department of Religious Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. 
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Christ and Freud. By ARTHUR GUIRDHAM. Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin, distributed in 
U.S.A. by Macmillan. 193 pp. 


It might be supposed from this title that Dr. 
Guirdham’s purpose is to relate or contrast Chris- 
tianity and Freudian psychology. On the contrary 
he is drastically critical of Christianity as ordinar- 
ily understood and of Freud's attitude to religion 
(though not of general Freudian psychoanalytic 
theory). Freud, he maintains, was wrong in dis- 
missing religion as an illusion or a neurosis, but 
conventional Christianity, especially in its theo- 
logical presentation and its ecclesiastical interpre- 
tation and practice, is productive of neurosis. The 
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reason, says Dr. Guirdham, is that while “the 
teachings of Christ are not only more spiritual but 
more psychiatrically sound than the materialistic 
enlightenment of the exponents of welfare,” ortho- 
dox Christianity emphasises individual personality 
and perfectionism, sin and guilt, and the grace of 
God in exclusion of the grace native to man. Dr. 
Guirdham’s interpretation of Jesus and his teach- 
ings dwells entirely upon submission and the sub- 
jection of the self to the point of elimination. For 
him the conception of God as personal is mistaken 
and the aim of the individual should be to lose 
himself in God as the Hindu or the Buddhist seeks 
Indeed Dr. Guirdham perpetually contrasts 
Christianity with Eastern religions, attributing 
superiority to the latter by reason of this kind of 
mysticism and neither qualifying his praise nor 
indicating any weakness in Hindu or Buddhist 
philosophy or practice. It is a little difficult there- 
fore to see how he harmonizes what he regards as 
essential Christian truth with all that the Gospels 
tell us about Jesus and the Epistles about a living 
faith which rejoices in reconciliation with God and 
peace through our Lord Jesus Christ. We can un- 
derstand and even enjoy Dr. Guirdham’s faithful 
dealing with some dogmatists, ecclesiastics, and de- 
votees of the personality cult. Nevertheless we 
must needs question his presuppositions, his obses- 
sions, and his limitation of the Gospel to one as- 
pect of our Lord’s life and teaching, however 
much that aspect may be at the present time under- 
valued or ignored. — Basil Yeaxlee, Oxford, Eng. 
es SS SS 
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A Christian Interpretation of Marriage. By HENRY 
A. BOWMAN. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1959. 127 pp. $2.50. 

This book should be of some use to marriage 
counselors, ministers, and discussion group leaders 
who are concerned with problems of marriage, and 
are seeking a Christian interpretation. The topics 
with which Mr. Bowman deals are of everlasting 
interest to Christians, and on the whole they are 
dealt with thoughtfully, and here and there with 
some degree of depth. 

Unfortunately the book is dull in spite of its 
subject matter, and difficult to read. Why this is 
so I am not exactly sure, but I think it is because 
of a literary style which can only be called ‘social- 
scienceese.’ This style is always difficult because 
it tends to approach, if not to fall into, a sea of 
jargon which is abstract, overblown, and redun- 
dant. Mr. Bowman does not, I think, fall into this 
sociologist’s sea, but the book is well splattered 
with phrases like "total ceremony,” “sexual exclu- 
siveness,” “ego surrender,” “vocational ambition,” 
“God-centered orientation,” and “accepting one’s 
sexual classification.” Because the style is not con- 
crete, because in many instances it is not precise, 
because it lacks imagery, it has in fact no style; and 
that makes for rather tedious reading. Fidelity 
seems to me as good a word as “sexual exclusive- 
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ness”; and fornication means the same thing as 
“pre-marital sexual experience.” But it seems to 
be a dogma of social scientists that you must never 
use one word if you can use five or six. 


From a theological standpoint the book seems 
quite sound as far as I am able to discern, though 
I believe the author’s discussion of sex would have 
been strengthened by a deeper understanding of 
the nature of a sacrament. Sex is indeed a means 
of communication and a way to “community” be- 
tween those who are in love, and who give them- 
selves to each other in love. But somehow this 
statement, and others similar, fall short of the full- 
ness of the sexual act between lovers who are not 
just ‘God-related’ but ‘in God,’ and who have 
learned that sex is not only a way of communica- 
tion with each other (which may be accomplished 
with something less than love), but a sacramental 
act through which a communion is affected which 
includes God as well as man because it is of the 
Spirit as well as of spirit. 


There is a very ‘Protestant’ tone to the book 
which is proper if the author wishes it to have a 
‘Protestant’ tone. But this tone is too rigorously 
sounded when we are told that the Christian 
“. .. while he forgives others for their short-com- 
ings . . . does not forgive his own.” There is cer- 
tainly in Protestantism as in Catholicism an under- 
standing of forgiveness which must extend to 
oneself. If I cannot believe in God's forgiveness 
enough to learn to forgive myself, then like Judas 
Iscariot I am in a bad way. But perhaps Mr. Bow- 
man did not intend to state the matter so harshly. 


The chapters on Jesus’ teaching concerning mar- 
riage, divorce, and adultery, I found both scholarly 
and helpful. And the chapter dealing with inter- 
marriage between Catholic-Protestant and Chris- 
tian-Jew, is an honest examination of the difficul- 
ties involved, but somehow gives one a feeling that 
the book dribbles off to an un-exciting and 
shoulder-shrugging conclusion. A final chapter 
might well have been written on the real rightness 
and nobility of Christian marriage at its best. As 
it stands one cannot avoid the sense of having been 
introduced to some very serious and urgent prob- 
lems honestly discussed, but not probed with suf- 
ficient depth. 

There are questions for group discussion at the 
end of the book, and a reading list for those urged 
to further inquiry. I would like to add a couple 
of names to the list: Berdyaev and Brunner; whose 
writings about marriage and sex would be good 
for all of us, including Mr. Bowman. 


But in spite of these perhaps too stringent criti- 
cisms, A Christian Interpretation of Marriage 
ought to fill a need for a guide book in group dis- 
cussions, or for those who have the important re- 
sponsibility of teaching and counselling young 
people before and after marriage. — Thos. V. Bar- 
rett, Lexington, Va. 
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THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


by Myron Lieberman. “Lieberman argues [for] a powerful professional or- 
ganization which will develop national standards of excellence and free teach- 
ers from local pressures and parochialism. ... The most lucid and comprehensive 
analysis now available. . . . If teachers read books . . . they should put this one 
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eux C. Josephs. $5.75 
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A Catholic Catechism. New York: Herder and 
Herder Inc., 1959. xiv + 414 pages. $1.35. 
This paper-back and most recent edition of a 

Catholic Catechism has already appeared in reason- 
ably priced de luxe and cloth bound editions. This 
edition has neither the color or black and white 
illustrations, but it is improved by the inclusion 
within the text of those parts of the new Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine translation which 
have thus far appeared. Where there is no Con- 
fraternity translation the Douay-Reims-Challoner 
or a translation made specifically for the text un- 
der review is employed. 

The reviewer is not competent to discuss the 
merits of the translation from the German. It 
reads well in English and with exceptions as to the 
scriptural translations employed in previous edi- 
tions, previous reviewers have not taken any serfi- 
ous exception to the work on this score. 

Nor have they, to any great extent, on the score 
of content and arrangement. This catechism meets 
such an obvious need, it is well done in so many 
ways — lesson plan, short and to the point mem- 
Ory passages, even better explanatory matter — 
that it seems somewhat ungracious to raise a ques- 
tion or two. 

However we are told by Father Jungemann and 
Father Hofinger, both leaders of the catechetical 
movement, that this catechism in its final form 
represents a number of compromises. Thus, after 


an introductory section setting forth the glory of 
our calling and climaxed by a quite outstanding 
presentation of the joyful news of God’s kingdom, 
the student is confronted with God speaking to 


him in revelation. Immediately after this he takes 
up the attributes of God. Following this there are 
lessons on the created world as revelatory of God, 
God’s Providence, Holiness, Justice etc. Jesus 
Christ the incarnate Son of God is presented in the 
twenty-second lesson. 

If these first lessons with their somewhat ab- 
stract tone are a compromise, we must trust that 
there was good reason for it. However, as an in- 
structor of lively and not very abstract fourteen 
year old boys, I can only testify to the endless 
confusion such concepts bring with them when 
introduced so early. No doubt we must treat God's 
attributes, but to speak of him as Revealer and 
then hasten on to the created world as revelatory 
of him is a mental exercise out of place at such an 
early stage. Certainly one must mention (at least) 
the difference between the God of the philosophers 
and the God of Revelation. To my mind this 
would be more fittingly done after a full presenta- 
tion of Jesus Christ. 

This reflection of the Prima Pars of the Summa 
Theologiae is perhaps disappointing in our most 
recent and best catechism. In spite of this, we 
perhaps have St. Thomas to thank for the fine sec- 
tional arrangement of doctrine, means of grace 
(sacraments), commandments. Such an arrange- 
ment — the Baltimore catechism runs doctrine, 
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commandments, means of grace — is in itself suf- 
ficient reason to bless the German hierarchy and 
cooperating theologians responsible for this cate- 
chism. 

Indeed, in spite of certain reservations, I cannot 
recommend a Catholic Catechism highly enough. 
It is particularly strong on grace, making clear the 
ordered importance of sanctifying (here felicitous- 
ly called grace-life) and actual grace. Using the 
catechism last year, for the first time I received 
answers on tests which showed average students 
using a concept which was real to them. Such are 
the rewards of a small but highly significant 
change in terminology. If professional catechists 
remorselessly examine the lesson order of certain 
sections of this catechism in the same spirit, those 
of us who so shamelessly depend upon their efforts 
will once again have reason indeed for intense 
gratitude. — Stephen Collins, Instructor in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Portsmouth Priory School. 
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From Shakespeare to Existentialism: Studies in 
Poetry, Religion, and Philosophy. By WALTER 
KAUFMANN. Boston: Beacon Press, 1959. x 
+ 404 pages. $5.95. 


Along with much else that naturally arouses the 
reader's interest, this book constitutes a critical 
evaluation of the following: Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Hegel, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Rilke, Jaspers, 
Freud, Heidegger, and Toynbee. Whatever one 
may think of the book as a whole, the discussions 
of Goethe, Hegel, Kierkegaard, and Heidegger are 
especially illuminating. 

The author is to be congratulated for his superb 
defense of reason in an age when irrationalism is 
rampant. Some of us would even venture to com- 
mend him for his boldness in criticizing that pa- 
tron saint of the modern cult of faith, namely, 
Kierkegaard. Again, if one is searching for gems, 
the following can hardly be surpassed both in terms 
of insight and beauty: “Wheat grows where the 
ground has been torn up and plowed; edelweiss, in 
the cracks of Alpine rocks, over the precipice; and 
great prophets and philosophers, poets and artists 
generally grow in unsettled societies, on the brink 
of some abyss.” (p. 21) 

While, as usual, profuse in his attacks on Chris- 
tianity (the essence of which and the vast contri- 
butions of which, he has made no real effort to 
understand), in this book, he especially vents his 
wrath on Toynbee. That Toynbee has weaknesses, 
no careful student will deny; but, along with these 
weaknesses, there is also a greatness which stands 
out like the Himalayas —- a greatness to which 
Kaufmann seems to be stone-blind. In a time when 
the services of ph »sophy are especially needed in 
terms of a broad, positive perspective and a real 
attempt at syntheses, he also views its task largely 
negatively, that is, in terms of criticism of systems. 
— Arthur W. Munk, Professor of Philosophy, Al- 
bion College, Albion, Michigan. 
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The Nature of Beimg Human. Edited by MARIE 
I. RASBY. Detroit, Michigan: Wayne State Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. 125 pages. $3.95. 

This little volume brings together five lectures 
delivered at Wayne State University in 1956-57. 
These lectures — the Franklin Memoria! Lectures 
in Human Relations — proposed to examine some 
of the potentialities and hazards of “being human” 
as related to the tasks of education. 

A biologist, Edmund W. Sinnott, contributes a 
brief survey of “the questing heritage” as seen in 
various forms of life. Am educator, William H. 
Brown, discusses distinctively human “potential- 
ities for questing,” and “a. psychiatrist, Ralph D. 
Rabinovitch, notes some of “the hazards of being 
human.” The characteristics of “the young of hu- 
man kind” are analyzed by an anthropologist, Ash- 
ley Montagu, and an educational psychologist, 
Marie I. Rasey, summarizes and suggests the “why” 
of teachers in the light of the contributions of the 
other lectures. 

The design of the total lecture series is signifi- 
cant and the individual lectures are, on the whole, 
interesting reading. The general tone is optimistic, 
and there is surprising agreement among the repre- 
sentatives of various disciplines concerning the 
purposiveness of human behavior and development 
and the importance of goal-directed activity for 


education. Even the psychiatrist, who has the task 
of discussing the “negatives” of human behavior, 


sees these as “reactions to frustrations of normal 
needs and growth patterns” rather than as inherent 
or inevitable. 

The lectures bring some of the authority of the 
scientist to the discussion of human nature. The 
conclusions point in directions which merit further 
examination, particularly by the disciplines of psy- 
chology and philosophy which were not adequately 
represented in the lecture series. The conclusions 
aise questions concerning the relations of the po- 
tential or ideal to the actual which have long been 
important in theology and ethics. — Homer L. 
Jernigan, Boston University, School of Theology. 

ss SF 
Religious Behaviour. By MICHAEL ARGYLE. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1959. 196 pages. $5.00. 

Argyle is a young British social psychologist 
whose work has recently brought him the honor 
of selection for a fellowship at the famed Center 
for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, at 
Palo Alto, California. He is most at home in the 
standard methodologies of academic psychology — 
such as administering questionnaires and tabulat- 
ing correlations in results — yet is sympatheti- 
cally informed on Freudian concepts. And he 
knows how to make psychological theories. perform 
their rightful services, accounting for old findings 
and predicting new ones, without posing as the- 
ology. When such a man assembles into one book 
a survey of major quantified studies on overt re- 
ligious behavior, he has accomplished something 
of note. 
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But the scope of his accomplishment is less than 
the title of this volume would suggest. Far from 
proposing a general psychological theory of reli- 
gious behavior, he deliberately limits his reporting 
to investigations in Britain and America in the 
years 1900-1957. And what is more important, 
he limits his scope to overt religious activity: 
church-going, membership, per capita giving, 
claims of daily prayer-saying, claims of belief in 
after-life, etc. In table after table he then correlates 
this ‘religion’ with age and sex differences, delin- 
quency, incidence of mental illness, class status, 
pre-marital intercourse, and many other items. Yet 
what has he accomplished when he is done? He 
has charted a phenomenon which he calls ‘reli- 
gious behaviour’ but which is actually so gross as 
to be only ‘religious activism’ or ‘piosity’ or ‘god- 
diness.’ Lumped together throughout this book 
are all the variants of faith from profundity to 
idolatry; what religious educators most strive to 
distinguish is here joined together. The result is 
one more curiosity piece in the museum of quan- 
tified studies, a carefully-constructed irrelevance. 

Meaning is the missing ingredient. What a 
person means when he says ‘I believe in God’ or ‘I 
think my prayers are heard’ may vary from father- 
projection to subtle and searching awareness of the 
fabric of human existence. And in fact the former 
may lead to the latter, yet contrive ever to contam- 
inate it. We need to know the processes through 
which meanings develop, fix, and regress in our 
religious life — and surveys of a thousand students 
or hundreds of housewives can tell us little about 
these. Argyle struggles to pull from his assembled 
data some hints of key processes, in his stimulat- 
ing final chapter — ending up with Freudian su- 
perego theory as most promising to account for 
what he has reported. Many readers will wish he 
had drawn from Freud as well a better under- 
standing of why case studies are crucial at this 
stage in exploring the far reaches of the mind. 

The book is a model of sound and dispassionate 
scientific method. It should be read both as an 
exercise in the logic of science and as a challenge 
to develop more meaningful variables than 
Argyle’s, to be isolated and studied in the life of 
faith, — Harmon H. Bro, Northland College, 
Ashland, Wisconsin. 

se Ss 
Man, Morals and History, Today’s Legacy from 

Ancient Times and Biblical People. By CHESTER 

C. McCown. Harper and Brothers, 308 pp. 

plus bibliography and index. $5.00. 

The late Dean McCown was an exponent of the 
classical school of Biblical scholarship, if classical 
is the right name for that general train of thought 
which sought to relate an ever more accurate text 
and understanding of its meaning with an ever 
wider knowledge of the history and anthropology 
of the ancient peoples of the Middle East. This 
book, the final editing of which was completed 
after the author’s death in January, 1958, is a most 
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valuable systematic presentation of the author’s 
basic concern in the light of the latest findings both 
in the understanding of Hebrew literature and in 
the archaeology of Palestine and elsewhere. 

The book is aptly described by its sub-title. It 
is written with the meticulous care of the con- 
scientious “scientific” historian who is suspicious 
of what he feels to be “anti-historist” trends in 
modern culture. While Dean McCown’s book 
is no polemic against contemporary theological 
schools of thought, he is frankly concerned lest the 
depth dimension emphasized by many modern re- 
ligious thinkers make therm careless, indeed irre- 
sponsible, in their use of biblical material. 

The book falls into four major parts, written 
with the average concerned reader much more in 
mind than the professional bibical student. The 
first, entitled “The Cup of Life,” is a sketch of the 
historical, geographical and cultural background 
of Middle East culture during the millennia before 
the time of Christ. The second “What the Mov- 
ing Finger Wrote,” is in brief compass with refer- 
ence to the Biblical text, the history of Israel from 
the emergence of the desert tribes in ancient times 
to the period of the Maccabean wars and Roman 
rule. 

The third with the title “What the Runner 
Reads” is an interpretation of Hebrew history in 
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the light of both an understanding of ancient He- 
brew thought and also of the insights of cultural 
anthropology. Dean McGown correlates the de- 
velopment of the synagogue as the focal norm of 
Jewish life and ancient Jewish liturgical practice 
as this has come to light through modern interest 
in the feld with the biblical tradition. 


The final fascinating section “Ideals — Achieve- 
ments — Hope” is a review of the development of 
Jewish thought, particularly as focused by the 
prophets, giving due credit to the influence of 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian sources on the emer- 
gence of ideas. Dean McCown’s life-long interests 
in the social conscience is again felt as one reads 
this section. 


Man, Morals and History is an important book 
of its kind. We do well to be reminded that Kier- 
kegaard’s parable of the professor, while true, is 
also one-sided. Along with concern for the depth 
of the encounter of God and man must go a rever- 
ence for the factual setting in which this encounter 
takes place and apart from which it can never be 
fully understood. Dean McCown has sought in 
his last word to his generation to render this ser- 
vice. — Charles D. Kean, The Church of the Epiph- 
any, Washington, D. C. 
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Faith, Freedom, and Selfhood. By CHARLES R. 
STINNETTE, JR. Greenwich, Conn.: Seabury 
Press, 1959, xiii + 239 pp. $4.75. 

Dr. Stinnette, in this volume, presents us with a 
literate, aphoristic account of personality and per- 
sonality dynamics within a framework of religious 
concepts. Like Emerson's essays, the book is full 
of wisdom, but also like Emerson unfortunately, 
Stinnette does not always develop his ideas logi- 
cally and clearly. Hence, rather than a source for 
one who wishes instruction, the book is better 
suited to the reader who prefers to read and to 
reflect on the problems of anxiety, communication, 
freedom, and their interrelations. Though the re- 
viewer appreciated Dr. Stinnette’s wide reading, he 
would have preferred fewer generalizations and 
references to others in favor of more concrete utili- 
zation of the rich fund of case material that must 
lie at the author's disposal. 

Some of the happy passages in the book include 
the characterization of the overly busy parson (p. 
123), the explanation of sacrament and liturgy 
(pp. 147f), and the discussion of the place of the 
poet’s vision in the Christian life (pp. 175f). 
Though the work purports in no sense to be poetic, 
Stinnette is not lacking in a sense of the value of 
the poet and the artist. 

We hope that this volume will be followed by 
others in which Dr. Stinnette will speak more for 
himself in which he specializes on some of his own 
salient insights with more clarity, richness, and 
liberal use of case material. — Walter Houston 
Clark, Dean and Professor of Psychology, Hartford 
School of Religious Education. 
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The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine. By Jo- 
HANNES HOFINGER, S.J. Notre Dame: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, 1958. $3.95. 
Father Hofinger is a disciple of the leading Cath- 

olic authority on catechetics, the Austrian scholar 

Josef Andreas Jungmann, S.J. Both have for many 

years stressed that the essential part of Christian 

revelation to be urged in catechetical teaching is 
the “keryzma” or “hera!ded message” given by 

Christ and His Apostles: God, our Father, is the 

“God of salvation,” and He has destined us in 

Christ His Son to share in His glory. 

In China, in the Philippines, and finally in the 
United States, especially in lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Fr. Hofinger has taught that 
when the inner nature and worth of Christianity 
are clearly comprehended, the Christian realizes 
that his religion is not primarily a set of rules; it 
is, rather, God’s love for us and our response of 
love to Him. It is the “mystery of Christ’”’ — that 
God is our Father and Christ is the way to Him — 
that should be taught as the fundamental theme 
and unifying principle of all Christian religious in- 
struction. Christianity will then be taught as 
something desirable, valuable and joyful. Fr. Hof- 
inger explains how some current presentations of 
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the Christian message could profitably be amended, 
but he praises the new French and German cate- 
chisms and gives sample lessons from them at the 
end of the book. 

All of his points are well made, but catechists 
at home and on the missions will appreciate most 
the one hundred pages Fr. Hofinger put in the 
middle of his book to show the kerygmatic view 
in outline. For a coherent, Christ-centered outlook 
on life, he puts first lessons on faith and the sacra- 
ments; we see first the gifts of God’s love, which 
are also helps to our salvation and sources of 
strength for us. Then come lessons on prayer, the 
Mass and the Commandments; these are our loving 
response to divine love. 

The last section of the book, “The Heralds of 
Christ — Their Personality and Formation,” urges 
kerygmatic training for Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine teachers, Sisters and students of theology 
(along with the Scholastic course). These Catho- 
lic groups are not the only ones that should benefit 
from the kerygmatic approach to Christianity. At 
the end of the book there are outlines of keryg- 
matic retreats and suggestions for kerygmatic Sun- 
day sermons. There is abundant material here 
for all who want to show the way to the Father 
with the joyful love Christ meant we should have. 
— Walter M. Abbott, S.J., Associate Editor, Amer- 
ica. 
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Verdict of the Score Board. By ADE CHRISTENSON. 
New York: The American Press, 190 pages. 
$3.00. 


This is a forthright, up-to-date, hard hitting 
treatment of intercollegiate athletics and its attend- 
ant abuses. The confusion of prospective athletes 
and their parents by interested college talent scouts 
is brought to light. This confusion is tempered by 
all sorts of promises by other interested schools and 
in many cases results in conflicting reports. The 
recipients of these benefits are often misled as to 
what is right and what is wrong. 

The author goes on to point out the “idolatry 
of victory” where everyone must bid, bid, bid for 
victory as this is the end to be achieved and any 
means in achieving it is honorable. A victory be- 
comes the big thing rather than participation and 
no one — alumni, player, student, college coach 
or president — seems to realize that for every vic- 
tory there must be a corresponding defeat; that no 
matter how many games are played, the victories 
will always equal the defeats. This in theory is 
the law of competition. 

This philosophy leads to the thought that hon- 
esty does not pay. Instead it presents the idea that 
losing leads to temptation, temptation leads to 
cheating in a minor degree. The result is that the 
minor degree expands to any portion of major 
degree. The true lesson of sports in this pattern 
is not educational. Mr. Christenson feels that 
athletics are an integral part of education but not 
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when disassociated from amateurism; that sports 

cultivate initiative and self-discipline and the abil- 

ity to meet a challenge. Can the answer be intra- 
mural sports? 

This phase of athletics in the author's opinion 
provides only part of the answer. Certainly pro- 
fessionalism does not supply the answer in college 
life. There remains only one thing — amateurism. 
This is the true answer to the inequities, the abuses 
and disparities, the false ideals that are present in 
today’s intercollegiate picture. Amateurism would 
discard the lures and temptations and would al- 
low prospective athletes to choose their own college 
and offer a more realistic appraisal of the institu- 
tion which they are planning to attend. Mr. Chris- 
tenson feels this would bring about a greater re- 
spect for college sports. 

The book is current, interesting and certainly 
to the point; one that should be read by everyone 
in the intercollegiate picture in the United States 
today. The solution suggested requires much cour- 
age on the part of administrators to follow. Some 
schools have tried this in the United States and 
have found that it fits into their overall picture 
very well. How many others may follow, only 
the future can tell. — Jordan Olivar, Football 
Coach, Yale University. 
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The Christian Approach to the Bible. By DOM 
CELESTIN CHARLIER. Trans. by HUBERT J. 
RICHARDS and BRENDAN PETERS. Westminster, 
Maryland: Newman Press, 1958. 

Biblical Criticism, volume 63, Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism. By JBAN STBIN- 
MANN. Trans. by J. R. FosTeR. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, 1958. 

God Speaks, volume 1, Themes of Theology. Ed- 
ited by BERNARD MARCHLAND, C.S.C. Chicago: 
Fides Publishers, 1959. 

Anyone looking for a complete, brief, well-or- 
ganized and satisfying study of recent advances in 
Catholic Biblical Theology will find it in Charlier’s 
book. It is now in its at least sixth French edition 
with added improvements in each of these, includ- 
ing a more complete and detailed bibliography in 
the latest. It contains such attractive divisions as 
“The Human Element in the Bible” — “The Bible 
and Christian Culture.” In the first of these, for 
example, Charlier explores the immorality of cer- 
tain Old Testament heroes. He sensitively exam- 
ines their flaws and faults, admitting that these 
ancient Hebrews were often gross and brutal and, 
at the same time, pleads that we not judge these 
primitive times with undue harshness. The book 
is a mosaic of such problems and such judgments 
and makes rewarding reading. 

Steinmann’s book is volume sixty-three of the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, 
that unique encyclopedia with a separate volume 
for every major topic. It is divided into two parts: 
“The History of Biblical Criticism” and “The Pres- 


ent State of Biblical Criticism.” These, like the 
title of the book itself, however, are misleading. 
They give the impression that the book will be a 
thorough, serene exposition of both the develop- 
ment and principles of Catholic Biblical criticism 
during the past half century or so. Unfortunately, 
the book is almost exclusively concerned with the 
history of the Biblical movement in France during 
that period and spends a considerable amount of 
space in apologetical attacks upon such figures as 
Spinoza, Voltaire, Renan, and Loisy. However 
valid his remarks on this subject may be, the beat- 
ing of such long dead horses somehow comes off 
as a rather pointless performance when there are 
sO Many interesting positive historical questions 
that could have been explored. The more theo- 
retical section on criticism itself is a convenient 
table of contents of recent Catholic Biblical criti- 
cism, but little more. To treat Isaiah, for example, 
in twenty-five lines, or the Synoptic problem in 
four pages is to be so brief as to be dangerously 
incomplete. It is, in a sense worthy neither of 
Steinmann, an outstanding Biblical scholar, or of 
the Encyclopedia itself. Since this Encyclopedia is 
made up of a series of separate volumes and the 
replacement of any one of these comes to be a 
rather simple matter, let us hope that a second edi- 
tion of Biblical Criticism will see a fuller, more 
satisfying treatment. 

The reader of Marchland’s little book will un- 
doubtedly be attracted at once by its brilliant, alert, 
provocative theological opinions and puzzled by 
its format. Though this should be rather the task 
of the publisher than the reviewer, perhaps an ex- 
planation of its background might shed a little 
light on both of these elements. 

Shortly after the war the Jocist (Young Chris- 
tian Workers) movement asked some of the most 
outstanding French theologians to draw up some 
brief but up-to-date summaries of the leading prob- 
lems and areas in both Biblical and dogmatic the- 
ology. These were published in flimsy, four or 
five page leaflets, and nine or ten of these placed 
in a folder and distributed in great numbers 
amongst the Jocists. These were used as the basis 
of their study and subsequent group discussions. 
Intended for both their intellectual and spiritual 
formation, they were entitled “Elements de Doc- 
trine Spirituelle.” At the last count made by this 
reviewer some three years ago, about a dozen such 
folders had been issued and the whole series had 
turned into one of those little successes that oc- 
casionally spring up almost spontaneously. One 
has only to examine the treatment of evolution, 
original sin, the alliance, in this present transla- 
tion, or those of hell or the sacraments or other 
points in those yet untranslated, to become aware 
of the force and originality of these slender papers. 
They manage to so structure their brief treatment, 
and to pose so clearly the basic principles at work, 
that despite their brevity, they make satisfying 
reading. 
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It is somewhat disquieting to note, however, 
that though the entire series in the original may 
be purchased for around $4.00, the English edi- 
tions, at least at the present rate and price of pub- 
lication, will entail an outlay of at least $15.00. 


One final note regarding the usefulness of these 
books for college work. Brilliant and comprehen- 
sive as they are, they are unfortunately unsuitable 
for college use except as general background ma- 
terial. This is not simply because they lack text- 
book apparatus, but because none of them go deep- 
ly enough into any of the problems treated to make 
possible a thorough study of the question. Some 
problems are hardly posed, particularly in Charlier 
and Steinmann, before the reader is whisked off to 
the next problem. This is no criticism of their 
authors, nor even of the publishers of the English 
editions, who put them out presumably for the 
general reading public. Burt it is an occasion to 
express regret at the fact that more American Cath- 
olic theologians do not put pen to paper to produce 
works equally brilliant and provocative, yet suffi- 
ciently ample in treatment and oriented in ap- 
proach, to fill the crying theological needs of our 
college campuses. — Richard W. Rousseau, S.]J., 
Chairman, Theology Department, Boston College. 
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The Protestant Tradition. By J.S. WHALE. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, American 
Branch, paperback, 1959, xiv + 344 pages. 
$1.95. 

The basis for this book was a series of lectures 
given at the Presbyterian Theological Seminary and 
at St. Olaf College. In Parts I-Il, dealing with 
Luther, Calvin, and the Sect-type churches, Dr. 
Whale makes use of what scholars consider to be 
among the best historical research. He avoids 
modernizing the reformers and yet escapes looking 
at them through the glasses of Protestant Scholas- 
ticism. His perspective is that of modern Neo- 
orthodoxy which he feels has the most perceptive 
understanding of the reformers. He portrays viv- 
idly Luther’s paradoxes and Calvin's systematic 
thought while showing the fundamenta! similar- 
ities of the two and comparing them both with 
the sectarians. 

In Part III dealing with modern issues Whale’s 
language which had been predominantly descrip- 
tive becomes increasingly persuasive in support of 
a militant protestantism. He objects strongly to 
what he calls the “totalitarian ideology’ of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. His objections to secular 
liberalism are equally as strong. One of them is 
that the “sanctity of the free personality of man 
is going to depend in the future, as it has done in 
the past . . . on the vitality of supernatural reli- 
gion,” (p. 267). How does he know this? In 
the discussion prior to this quotation, Whale pre- 
sents evidence that supernatural religion has some- 
times committed offenses against the sanctity of 
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the. free personality. Supernatural religion may 
help preserve the sanctity of the free personality, 
but is this a necessary consequence? Whale doesn’t 
tell us how this is so. 

Some of the statements in this book raise ques- 
tions as to truth or meaning. First, is it not an 
oversimplification to present liberty of conscience 
as the only defining characteristic of sectarianism? 
Secondly, what does it mean to say, “it is precisely 
in those countries where they care nothing for 
Christ's death that in a short space of time they 
come to care nothing for a man’s life,” (p. 266). 
Is this true? How would one support it? Thirdly, 
Whale asserts that the undenominational teaching 
of religion is impossible, (p. 327). This state- 
ment is ambiguous. Many would agree that reli- 
gion understood as faith of a certain type cannot 
be taught undenominationally. Yet many believe 
that religion understood as a phenomenon in hu- 
man experience can best be taught in an undenom- 
inational context. 

These critical remarks are not intended to under- 
rate the worth of this book as a whole. The style 
is admirably easy to follow. Although there is 
some oversimplification the book is based on an 
enormous amount of critical scholarship. Whale’s 
interpretation of the thought of the reformers 
should be of interest to all Protestants. — Robert 
H. Ayers, Associate Professor of Religion, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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Christians in a Changing World. By DENNIS 
GEANEY. Notre Dame, Indiana: Fides Publish- 


ers, 1959, ix + 180 pages. $3.95. 

In this slight, forceful and well-written volume, 
Father Geaney, an Augustinian priest, steps out of 
his sacerdotal robes into street clothes. Aware that 
“caught in this vortex of change today are the so- 
cial, cultural and religious values of our world,” 
he views this changed world from the vantage 
point of social action, which he sees as essential to 
the complete spirituality of the practicing Christian. 
He begins by emphasizing the holiness of al] hu- 
man callings, not only the life of holy orders, and 
he sees the lay vocation in the active light that few 
churchmen are willing to cast upon it. 

Religion has been “revived,” he points out, so 
that it is now fashionable to go to church, but he 
regards the revival as worthless if it does not in- 
volve the churchgoer in a meaningful matrix of 
participation in the social patterns of his time, if 
he does not extend his example and his hand be- 
yond the parish walls, into the office, the “down- 
town” activities, into the interracial councils, labor 
unions, factories, rehabilitation groups, and urban 
redevelopment committees. 

Families are suffering “fragmentation” of inter- 
ests, teen agers are shaped by adult failures as ex- 
amples, parishes cling to outmoded social groups 
and, unconsciously dedicated to the concept of the 
“Ghetto Catholic,” fail to fulfill a larger function 
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in the total lives of parishioners. The author sug- 
gests a multitude of existing efforts to break down 
the traditional insularity of the Catholic. He men- 
tions growing movements in this direction, “an 
apostolate dedicated to the institutions beyond the 
parish,” most especially the Christian Family Move- 
ment, and he indicates how “realistic concern for 
God’s poor must be a normal phase of a layman’s 
spiritual development.” 


This is a thoughtful, literate and authoritative 
voice, making clear that the spiritual life of the 
laity, and the priesthood as well, is augmented, not 
distracted, by participation in social action. Car- 
dinal Suhard’s observation concludes this wide- 
visioned book: “The complete instrument of evan- 
gelization is neither the one who has simply been 
baptised nor the priest alone, but the Christian 
community.” — Doris Grumbach, College of St. 
Rose, Albany, New York. 
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Symbolism in Liturgical Art. By LEROY H. AP- 
PLETON and STEPHEN BRIDGES. Introduction 
by MAURICE LAVANOUX. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1959. viii + 120 pages. $3.50. 


This book is a dictionary of some 137 symbols, 
presented in alphabetical order, that derive from 
the ancient and medieval Church and that are most 
frequently used in the decoration of church build- 
ings and ornaments. The symbols are of two types: 
those that represent the principal mysteries of the 
Christian faith — drawn for the most part from 
the metaphors and images of Scripture; and those 
that refer to the principal saints. No documenta- 
tion is given, except for a select bibliography; but 
the Scriptural references are noted, both to the 
King James and to the Douai versions. The in- 
formation is reliable, and has been gathered with 
scholarly care. 

The format is extremely attractive, and the 
drawing of each symbol (in red) is done with 
simplicity and taste. In fact, the excellence of the 
book is guaranteed by the circumstance that Mr. 
Lavanoux agreed to write the introduction. Teach- 
ers and artists will find the book a useful manual 
of reference. 

My only criticism is the title of the book, for 
which I would substitute “Christian” for “liturgi- 
cal.” Liturgical symbolism, or art that is “liturgi- 
cal,” is expressive of the inherent meaning and 
significance of the liturgy itself, and therefore en- 
hances its comprehension. But much of the sym- 
bolism recorded in this book is merely decorative, 
without essential relation to the liturgical action. 
It may even be distracting from concentration 
upon participation in the liturgy. But this is not 
to say that these symbols are not instructive or 
edifying. — Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., Professor of 
Liturgics, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California. 
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The Church Plans for Kindergarten Children. By 
KATHRENE MCLANDRESS TOBEY. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1959. 192 pages. $2.75. 


This official text for the kindergarten teacher 
training course of the Interdenominational Lead- 
ership Education program will be welcomed by 
many. lLaymen will find Mrs. Toby’s book well- 
organized, readable, and full of practical sugges- 
tions; they will appreciate her sensitive approach 
to children and to teaching. The book is free of 
a technical jargon which is often difficult to trans- 
late into specific situations for the average church 
school teacher; nevertheless, it makes good use of 
newer ways of looking at the child and his needs, 
and the learning process, and the value of play for 
his development. Nor would the sensible use of 
current data in planning for and handling the child 
be objectionable to those who are more familiar 
with the traditional program for kindergarten age. 
It is heartening to have the author speak up for a 
more consistent handling of the child who may be 
in three different situations: his own Sunday kin- 
dergarten, the “baby-sitting” group held during 
church, and possibly a week-day kindergarten. All 
who are teaching this child need help. Welcome 
also are the author's suggestions for parent's com- 
mittees and parent’s meetings. 


Mrs. Tobey’s book will be acceptable to most 
denominations, for it offers a minimum of criti- 
cism of such practices as: “Good-morning” and 
“Sunday school is over” songs; of what many de- 
nominations offer as curricula (one Sunday each 
on “God Cares About Us Through Our Familiés” 
and “God Cares About Us by Planning for Food 
to Grow”); and the emphasis which most denom- 
inational materials place upon using the Bible 
with young children. What the author presents 
is the most sensible and inoffensive use of Biblical 
material (without suggesting any specific stories) 
— if the curriculum must include Bible stories and 
verses to be learned. 


What is excellent in the book far outweighs 
what one wishes the author had included! Recom- 
mendations for the one-hour Sunday session do not 
quite live up to the principles suggested for plan- 
ning a session. Granted that one hour is hardly 
adequate, there is the question as to whether the 
session as planned might not be made stronger by 
better organization of time. The importance of 
worship and the need to channel natural response 
of the child to feelings of awe, wonder, and rever- 
ence should be approached with greater depth. The 
ingredients for a simple but structured worship 
service are there but they appear scattered to the 
reader; they are not labeled in either the descrip- 
tion of the session (p. 145-47), or the definition 
of terms. One is left with such questions as “How 
and when do children learn what worship is and 
how it differs from other kinds of activity?” “How 
are children prepared for a worship experience that 
is other than what may occur spontaneously?” 
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The leader will gain much from studying the 
implications of what Mrs. Tobey says in terms of 
actual situations; and if all church kindergartens 
could be as Christian and as stimulating to sound 
development as the author's descriptions of situa- 
tions and procedures suggest, we could settle back 
and put our attention on some other department 
of the church school! The positive suggestions 
demand still others: specific recommendations 
about how the church (if it is to plan for kinder- 
garten children) must plan realistically for teacher- 
growth — in terms of Biblical and theological as 
well as educational-psychological studies. But the 
book does what it set out to do, without top-heavy 
theological phrases, and rather effectively offers 
positive, practical, sensible ways in which any 
church may plan for kindergarten children. — 
Helen M. Edick, Professor of Education, Hartford 
School of Religious Education, Hartford, Conn. 
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The Word Incarnate. By W. NORMAN PITTEN- 
GER. London: James Nisbet & Co., 1959. 
xxiii + 295 pages. 

Using the best of New Testament scholarship, 
the metaphysics of the philosophy of organism, 
and sound. theological insights, Dr. Pittenger has 
cut through the misty thinking about Christ and 
come up with a Christology which is applicable to 
the twentieth century. He is deeply aware of the 
history of Christian thought and of the strengths 
and weaknesses of various councils and heresies, 
and he is brave enough to take a strong position 
in favor of what might be called a modified Nes- 
torianism. He is concerned to protect the com- 
plete humanity of Jesus and at the same time to 
establish the reality of the incarnation. To do this, 
he measures his own position against those of 
Brunner, Thornton, Hodgson, Forsyth, Torrance, 
and others. He works through the organismic 
philosophy of Charles Hartshorne. He uses the 
Christological thought of von Hiigel, Tillich, Don- 
ald Baillie, and R. D. Richardson, whose positions 
are not far different from his. But all the way 
through these conversations with various thinkers, 
there is a consistent development of Pittenger’s 
own thought, and the result is a creative and help- 
ful restatement of Christology. 

He does not face the epistemological problem 
as clearly as he might, and therefore he can be 
misunderstood when he talks about knowing Christ 
“by faith,” although he means that only through 
an act of commitment do we gain sufficient data 
to know Christ as Lord. Because he is reacting 
against views which limit Christ to a redemptive 
role, it seems to be that he underemphasizes the 
place of reconciliation in the work of the Logos 
in the man Jesus and in the total Christ “event.” 

Pittenger writes with forthrightness and courage, 
and this has led to some attacks on him by critics 
who do not see as clearly as he does what is in- 
volved in twentieth century apologetics. — R. C. 
Miller, Yale University. 
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The Anabaptist View of the Church, second edition 
revised and enlarged. By FRANKLIN HAMLIN 
LITTELL. Boston: Starr King Press, pp. xi + 
229. 

This book when it first appeared was a landmark 
in Anabaptist studies because it was a sympathetic 
interpretation of the entire movement by a trained 
historian outside of the direct Anabaptist tradition. 
He had none of the defensiveness characteristic of 
most of the earlier studies emanating from the 
Mennonites and a sufficient grasp of the entire 
sweep of Church History to see the Anabaptists in 
proper perspective. The second edition takes ac- 
count of the new source material which has ap- 
peared in the interim but does not alter the essen- 
tial picture. 

Anabaptism is treated as a religious movement 

f the sixteenth century sufficiently cohesive to 
1 distinct bodies, the Mennonites and the Hut- 
erites. The salient idea of these groups was that 

a fall had occurred in the history of the Church 

and a reformation required a restitution in all de- 

tails of the pattern of the primitive Christian com- 
munity. This restoration applied not so much to 
the recovery of the theology of Paul as to a revival 
of the ethic of the Sermon on the Mount. The re- 
habilitation of the New Testament called for the 
separation of Church and State, the voluntary char- 
acter of the Church based on adult conversion and 
sealed by adult baptism, the rejection of the sword 
whether by the soldier or the magistrate, and the 
renunciation of the oath, together with the posi- 
tive obligation incumbent on all believers to en- 
gage in missionary activity. Such are the main 
themes of the book illustrated with a wealth of 
detail. — Roland H. Bainton, Titus Street Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History, Yale University. 
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Sing to the Lord, A Youth Hymnal. Philadelphia: 

Christian Education Press. 








In addition to the 298 hymns in this new youth 
hymnal, there are 80 pages of supplementary wor- 
ship aids including prayers, litanies, scripture read- 
ings, poetry and prose selections, and complete 
services of worship. These are included with the 
thought that they will be of help in family worship 
as well as in the church school. Also included 
among the hymns are some nursery and primary 
hymns with family worship in mind. 


Another youth hymnal has been published which 
is attractive to look at and contains some good ma- 
terials. Some magnificent hymns of the church 
have been omitted, i.e. Good Christian Men Re- 
joice to the tune, In dulci jubilo, and included are 
some inferior tunes. “Youth” words have been 
set in some instances to good tunes which unfor- 
tunately are not the words our youth will sing as 


adults. The use of Barnby’s tune “Sarum” rather 
than “Sine Nomine” is an unhappy choice “for For 
All the Saints. Also the use of the tune Alleluia 
Duce Carmen” instead of “Benedic Anima” for 
Praise My Soul the King of Heaven is unfortunate. 
If we believe that what we learn as children and 
young people we will take with us into adulthood, 
then greater our task in preparing a hymnal for 
use with young people. In conclusion, it might be 
said that we have a good hymnal which is designed 
to keep everyone happy. This purpose is accom- 
plished for it is intended to “bring together whole 
families, young and old alike, so that the world 
may be brighter for the sound of thy praise, sung 
in homes and schools and churches across our 
land.” (From the opening prayer in the Preface). 
— Mary Hornberger, Garden City Community 
Church, Garden City, N. Y. 
s+ SF SS 
It Is Paul Who Writes. By RONALD KNOX and 

RONALD Cox, C.M. New York: Sheed and 

Ward, 1959, xiv + 487 pages. $4.50. 

With the Knox translation of Acts and St. Paul's 
Epistles on the left hand page, and Father Cox’s 
cominentary on the right, this is a readable and 
handy presentation. Knox’s St. Paul is still perhaps 
the most lucid and beautiful in English. The maps 
are excellent. 

The commentary unfortunately leaves something 
to be desired. Cox recommends Prat (1926), but 
he does not mention Cerfaux, Lyonnet, Spicq, and 
other modern Pauline exegetes, and does not seem 
familiar with their work. The interpretation of 
Paul’s theology of original sin, for example (Rom. 
5:12-15), can be substantiated only with diffi- 
culty. Gnostics at Colossae is an anachronism 
which clouds the issue of the doctrine in that letter, 
and surely St. Paul did not preach the Mystical 
Body of Christ, a much later concept. Rather than 
following the thought of St. Paul, Father Cox 
seems to fit Pauline teaching into a framework of 
modern theology. On the whole, the commentary 
is often misleading, and teachers and students are 
advised to use this book with caution. — F. Adrian 
Davis, Assistant Professor of Religion, La Salle Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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The Religion of the Occident, or The Origin and 
Development of the Essene-Christian Faith. By 
MARTIN A. LARSON. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1959. xx + 711 pages. $6.00. 

This volume is a thoroughgoing presentation of 
historiceChristianity as a syncretistic movement. It 
grew out of a broad survey of the religious arche- 
types of Egyptian, Greek, Persian, Zoroastrian, 
Brahmanistic, Buddhistic, Jewish (including Es- 
senic), and Christian thought. 

In his Foreword Dr. Larson writes 
“We present this study as the work of a 
searching Humanist; our objective is to un- 
derstand the forces which have created our 
ideologies. And may we suggest that religion 
is neither sacrosanct nor simply a phenom- 
enon of primitive culture: it is now, as it has 
been for thousands of years, a striving of the 
human spirit for security, consolation, peace 
of mind, and an abundant life; and also for 
unity with something greater than the self 
and for the realization of one’s ultimate ca- 
pacities. 

The author feels that the religion of the occi- 
dent has centered largely around four archetypes 
— “soteriology, eschatology, ethics, and the Mes- 
Sianic concept” — which had their origin long 
before the Christian tradition began. 

Dr. Larson gives the impression that in its de- 
velopment the religion of the occident has been far 
more greatly influenced by pagan ideology and 
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Christian theological and cultic adaptation thereto 
(430 pages) than by the Judaeo-Synoptic tradition 
(225 pages). He seems to give very little credit 
to Old Testament thinking“and perhaps too much 
credit to Buddhistic thought for ideas which Jesus 
set forth. Also, Jesus’s personal knowledge of and 
relationship to Essenism may have been consider- 
ably less than the author maintains. Furthermore, 
it is questionable whether Jesus was as insistent as 
the author holds with regard to the true Christian 
literally leaving his family and living a life of 
poverty. 

This author — among whose writings are two 
books on John Milton and one on logic — is an 
able and lucid writer. He goes far, for example, 
in making his case that Eastern Christianity tragi- 
cally brought about its own death. His presenta- 
tion of how Islam was the complement of weak- 
ened, quarreling Christianity is brilliant (page 
655). 

Dr. Larson has written an exceedingly informa- 
tive book delineating the dominating and lasting 
concepts of the Middle Eastern, Indian, and 
Graeco-Roman religions which influenced historic 
Christianity. The result, he feels, has been a very 
complex movement made up of many components. 
Its ideology, he affirms, more properly should be 
termed “the religion of the occident.” — J. Glover 
Jobnson, Professor of Religion and Philosophy, 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 
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The Rise and Fall of the Individual. By W. P. 
Wircutr. New York: The MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1958, 194 pages. $2.50. 

This is a terse, provocative book with a thesis. 

The thesis is that “old man” was dependent 
upon, indeed could not consider himself apart 
from, the tribe. As man became civilized, wealth 
accumulated and the criminal appeared. Society 
then invented law which freed man from the in- 
stinctive collectivity of the tribe. But still society 
stood above the individual. Man’s development, 
arrested at this point, could go no further until 
the Jewish conception of a personal god came into 
being. This notion was enriched and given driv- 
ing force with St. Paul’s “new man” who was the 
real individual — the man who could stand above 
the race. 

The book traces the fortunes of Paul’s “new 
man,” showing that Christianity absorbs too much 
of the rationalism of the Greeks. Witcutt inter- 
prets all of eastern religion as a stabilization of the 
“old man.” In the west, autonomous man came 
after the Reformation — a completely secularized 
version of the “new man.” Exemplified by Niet- 
zsche in thought and Hitler and Stalin in deed, it 
is destroying individual man. Only a new inter- 
pretation of religion can save us from ruin. 

I do not object to the broad generalizations, the 
painting of a picture with vast sweeping strokes 
against a gigantic canvas. I do however doubt that 
man, even thinking man, is as apart from the in- 
fluence of his culture as he proposes, or that ideas 
have such a clear-cut high positive correlation with 
historical events. — C. Ellis Nelson, Professor of 
Christian Education, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 
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The Purpose and Work of the Ministry. By GAB- 
RIEL J. FACKRE. Philadelphia: The Christian 
Education Press, 1959, 141 pages. $2.50. 
The sub-title of this book is A Mission Pastor's 

Point of View. ‘The reader will immediately take 
note of the obvious, namely that the book is writ- 
ten by one who has given his life to the work of 
mission (inner-city) churches. However, much 
of the material is applicable to the life and work 
of any pastor or any church. 

The various chapters are presented in allegorical 
terms, such as: The River (time and history); The 
Boat and Its Oarsman (The Church and Christ); 
The Strokes (various duties of the pastor, admin- 
istrator, organizer, priest, etc.); The Rapids 
(threatening demons such as statistics, reports, 
etc.); The Riverbank (quiet place of rest and med- 
itation, i.e. Iona Community.) 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that the book 
would have been much stronger without the im- 
agery. It is easy for the reader to get lost amid 
The Riverbank, the River and the Rapids. So 
much so, he sometimes finds himself asking, “Now 
what does this stand for?” 


The author sets his own intensive ministry in 
contrast with the withdrawal ministry of men like 
the Trappist monk, Thomas Merton (The Seven 
Story Mountain, etc.). Though not harshly critical 
of monastery life, Mr. Fackre is committed to the 
proposition that the Church must neither run from 
the world nor conform to it, but rather the Church 
must engage, challenge and in the name of Christ 
minister to the world with its multiple needs. — 
W. Wesley Shrader, University Baptist Church, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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The Externals of the Catholic Church. By JOHN 
F. SULLIVAN. Revised by JOHN C. O'LEARY. 
New York: P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 1959, xi + 
403 pages. $4.50. 


The liturgical movement in contemporary Ca- 
tholicism has greatly enriched the understanding of 
community worship. Scholars, as Jungmann, have 
traced the development of sacramental prayer and 
action from earliest times; others, as Parsch, have 
used meticulous research to reveal the treasures of 
the Eucharistic celebration. The result has been a 
growing popular interest in the liturgy that may 
reach the proportions of a spiritual renewal. 


The present volume is much more modest. 
When it was originally published nearly a half- 
century ago, it was intended to explain to the Cath- 
olic layman the visible features of his religion. It 
has been frequently revised in the intervening pe- 
riod to keep pace with the codification of Canon 
Law (1918) and the changes of perspective aris- 
ing from increasing liturgical awareness. It has 
now been completely rewritten on the conviction 
that the original frame of reference is obsolete. 

Basically it remains a guide to the externals of 
worship. One would have to look elsewhere for 
theological or historical depth. But it reflects the 
contemporary emphasis of the papal encyclicals in 
its treatment of the structure of the mass, the func- 
tion of the lay apostolate, and the varieties of sac- 
ramental usage. — Joseph N. Moody, Chairman, 
Social Science Division, Ladycliff College, High- 
land Falls, N. Y. 
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Asia Looks at Western Christianity. By THOMAS 


New 
1959. xvii/251 


OHM. Translated by Irene Marinoff. 
York: Herder and Herder, 
pages. $4.75. 

This tidy little volume, compiled by an elderly 
Benedictine monk of the St. Ortilien (Missionary ) 
Congregation, sets forth a wealth of information on 
a precise subject, viz. what Asians think (now) 
about the Christianity lived in the western world 
(especially Europe) and brought to them from the 
West. Citations and remarks have been gathered 
in from the most varied sources by one of wide 
experience in Asia and the Far East. The reviewer, 
who is no authority on Asian religious affairs, 
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found the book stimulating and challenging. Some 
critics have shown disfavor to this study because of 
its random, poorly evaluated citations and because 
of its partial replies to heavy objections. Even 
allowing for the validity of this judgment, the 
book is still helpful. 

No longer can we of the West be smug. We 
need a serious self-evaluation. We need to appre- 
ciate the marvellous beauties of the Eastern mind 
as well as its marked difference from our way of 
thinking. Western missionaries to Asia have much 
to learn and to be. This book calls for reconsidera- 
tion of our methods, our approach, even of our 
sometimes emphasis on secondary matters at the 
expense of essentials. We must face up to a vast 
problem with great humility. This is a book that 
sounds a timely and serious warning. 

The translation reads smoothly and clearly. Only 
two printing mistakes were noted. An index and 
glossary of Asian religious terminology are help- 
ful. This is a book that deserves reading — a 
task that will be both enlightening and enjoyable. 
— Ignatius Hunt, O.S.B., Conception Abbey, Con- 
ception, Mo. 

ss SF Ss 
Bluebook of Free and Inexpensive Resources for 

Religious, Character, and Citizenship Education. 

Edited and Compiled by CALLOWAyY S. CREWS. 

Austin, Texas (Box 4177): American Guild 

Press, 1960. 250 pages, 814x11 multigraphed. 

$5.50. 


This source book lists over 4,000 items, with 
brief annotations, including paperbacks, pam- 
phlets, art reproductions, tapes, filmstrips, slides, 
maps, charts, flat pictures, etc. The scope is in- 
dicated in a table of contents in 10 major parts, 
with sub-divisions within each part. Key words 
in the headings of the parts will give the reader 
an idea of what is included: Creation and the 
Creator; the Bible; the Church; Recreation and 
Handicrafts; the Fine Arts; Counseling; Family 
Life; Services to Special Problem Groups; the Do- 
mestic Order; the International Order. A final 
section lists names and addresses of over 950 
Organizations whose materials have been included 
and whose services are of interest to those engaged 
in religious and character education. 


This book will be a valuable aid to leaders who 
are constantly on the search for resources for youth 
and adult groups, church school classes, clubs, and, 
in fact, all who have responsibility for program. 
Due to the massive list of entries, annotations are 
frequently so brief as to leave the reader unin- 
formed as to the exact character of the item — 
religious and educational point of view, etc. Also, 
the program leader who knows his way around 
among resources will miss many things that might 
have been included. But judged for what it is, 
this Bluebook will prove itself an almost indis- 
pensable tool for the religious and character edu- 
cation leader. — Paul H. Vieth, Acting Editor. 
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Rembrandt and the Gospel. By W. A. VISSER ’T 
Hoort. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1958. 193 pages, including 32 black and white 
plates. $4.50. 

In this little monograph the well-known Gen- 
eral Secretary of the World Council of Churches 
makes a learned contribution to the technical cor- 
pus that has accumulated around the figure of a 
Dutch national hero. The non-specialist reader 
will have little interest in the laborious cataloging 
of Rembrandt's friends, or in the brief that Rem- 
brandt was Reformed and not Mennonite. And 
he will not find in this book an analysis of the 
artist's technique, beyond praise of its restraint in 
the later works. Nor will he be able to call this 
book a biography. 

But Visser *t Hooft does present the general 
reader with one interesting thesis. Tracing the 
changes in Rembrandt's work which began after 
the death of his wife, Saskia, the author argues that 
the artist conceived biblical themes (which repre- 
sent about a third of his work) in a truly biblical 
spirit, by renouncing Baroque glorification of hu- 
man nature and trying instead to suggest the hum- 
ble self-debasing of the incarnate God. The reader 
is left wondering how ‘Biblical’ is the Sallman- 
painted Christ so popular in Protestant churches 
today: a suntanned, vitamin-fed, vacuous American 
God? — Harmon H. Bro, Northland College, Ash- 
land, Wisconsin. 
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Parents of Many (Forty-five years as missionaries 
in Old, New, and Divided China — A personal 
narrative). By VICTOR E. SWENSON. Rock 
Island, Ill.: The Augustana Press, 1959. $3.75. 
The author of this autobiographical volume has 

been the president of the Augustana Lutheran Mis- 

sion in China. With his wife, he tells here a con- 
tinually interesting and very personal story of life 
and work through the years from their arrival in 

China before the first World War to their final 

term of service in Formosa after the mainland had 

been closed. One sees here not so much a pano- 
rama of the great movements of life and thought 
which filled China during those years as an inti- 
mate portrayal of what those movements meant to 
people in their daily lives in a typical area of 

central China. — Charles W. Forman, The Di- 

vinity School, Yale University. 
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Sermons on Questions Children Ask. By ARTHUR 
W. MIELKE. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell Co., 
1960. 245 pp. $3.75. 


There have been many books of children’s ser- 


mons, but never before one like this. What makes 
it unique is (1) each of the fifteen was triggered 
by a question asked by a child, and (2) each 
children’s sermon is paired with a sermon for the 
general congregation on the same theme. The 
children’s sermon “Where Has Grandma Gone” is 
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paired with “The Problem of Death,” “What Kind 
of Car Does God Drive” with “The Nature of 
God,” etc. With the growing interest in family 
services, this provides a way of unifying the preach- 
ing theme, and relate it interestingly to the whole 
family. Other problems dealt with include Crea- 
tion, Evil, Sin and Forgiveness, Moral Choice, 
Miracles, Prayer — a total of 15. — Paul H. Vieth, 
Acting Editor. 


es SF Ss 


The Christian Nurture of Youth. By ADA Z. 
BRUNK and ETHEL Y. METZLER. Scottsdale, 
Pa.: The Herald Press, 1960. 158 pp. $3.00. 
The insights into the developmental pattern of 

youth and the principles of group work are com- 

bined with church program planning for youth in 
such a way as to provide practical guidance for 
leaders. A good sense of the community of the 
church is maintained, with clear standards of 
morality, doctrine (conservative), and the ex- 
pectation of conversion as a norm for spiritual ma- 
turity. A fair measure of success is achieved in 
providing a synthesis of a conservative religious 
tradition with the insights from current develop- 
mental and methodological studies. — Paul H. 
Vieth, Acting Editor. 


se 


The Quest for Church Unity. By MATTHEW 
SPINKA. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1960. 83 pp. $2.50. 

A historical sketch of the Ecumenical movement 
culminating in the World Council of Churches is 
followed by chapters on “What Price Theological 
Synthesis,” “The Problem of Ecumenical Polity,” 
“A Realistic Approach to the Quest for Unity.” 
“The author believes that there is no present day 
movement within Christendom which is more im- 
portant and potentially bemeficial than the quest for 
church unity.” 


sc Se Ss 


Marriage and the Family in the Modern World. A 
Book of Readings. Edited by RUTH SHONLE 
CAVAN. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1960. 607 pp., paper bound. 

A collection of 93 articles and excerpts from 
books, organized into 25 chapters. A college re- 
source book intended primarily for use in courses 
in preparation for marriage and family living, and 
secondarily for courses in sociology of the family. 


& we 


The Gospel of Truth: A Valentian Meditation on 
the Gospel. Translation and Commentary by 
KENDRICK GROB#4. New York & Nashville: 
The Abingdon Press, 1960. 206 pp. $4.00. 


One of the manuscripts, once lost, found in an 
early Christian tomb in upper Egypt, and believed 
to have been written by adherents of Gnosticism, a 
movement which flourished in Early Christian 
times. 


Alaskan Apostle. By J. ARTHUR LAZELL. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 218 pp. 
$4.50. 

The life story of Sheldon Jackson -—— missionary 
to Alaska, founder of churches, schools and col- 


leges, statesman. 
ses st SS 


Shorter Atlas of the Bible. By L. H. GROLLEN- 
BERG, O.P. New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1960. 196 pp. $3.95. 

Text, maps and plates are integrated in present- 
ing an outline of the story of the Bible. Makes 
available some of the new knowledge and insight 
from the work of archeologists, geographers and 


historians in the last 50 years. 
ses SF Ss 


The Message of the Bible. By CHARLES M. Lay- 
MON. The Abingdon Press, 1960. 127 pp. 
$1.00. 

A guide for individual reading or group study, 
dealing with types of literature found in the Bible, 
viewpoint of the authors, how to identify and fol- 
low great themes, etc. 


st Ss 


Confronting Christ. By ELTON TRUEBLOOD. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 180 pp. 
$3.00. 

Meditations-in-depth on the life and teachings 
of Jesus as recorded in the Gospel of Mark. 
ses SF 


God Among Men. Edited by BERNARD MURCH- 
LAND, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Ind.: Fides Publish- 
ers, 1960. 315 pp. $4.50. 

This second volume in the Fides Themes of The- 
ology series, deals with the public ministry of 

Christ. 


et SF 


Train Up A Child. By WILLIAM BARCLAY. Phila- 
delphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 288 
pp. $5.50. 

Educational ideals in the ancient world, includ- 
ing The Jews, Sparta, The Athenians, The Romans, 
and the Early Christians. 

ses SF 


Apparitions of Our Lady — their place in the life 
of the Church. By Louis LOCHET. New York: 
Herder and Herder, 1960. 127 pp. $2.95. 

es ss 8 


I Believe. By JEAN MOUROUX. The nature of 

the Christian faith, New York: Sheed & Ward, 

1960. 109 pp. $2.75. 
s&s SF S# 


A Roman Catholic in the White House. By JAMES 
A. PIKE. New York: Doubleday & Co., 1960. 
143 pp. $2.50. 
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